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Ir in the following story, practical men should be disappointed ‘at find- 
ing a vague hinting at a scientific process and only an imperfect sketch 
of a scientific experiment, I have no explanation or Mis to. Offer. 
The story is told for the purpose of interesting the reader in the cafeer 
of a man who was never well understood, and not to illustrate any 
principle of science. I have a very dim idea of the value of the ex- 
periments in chemistry in which the interest of my little sketch chiefly 
centres, and must disclaim in advance all attempt to give the reader 
any scientific information whatever. 

With the earlier rush of emigration to the State of California, there 
arrived at Sacramento, then a straggling town of huts and tents, John 
Barnard, a young physician, full of enthusiasm and hungry for excite- 
ment. The young man with his wife, who had but just left her father’s 
home for her husband’s, had sailed for California, satisfied that if his 
excellent qualifications as a medical man brought him no employment, 
he could turn his ready hand to any of the various callings which the 
unsettled condition of things in the new El Dorado would be sure to 
develop and require. 

Barnard was a frank, genial young fellow, and I very well remember 
our first meeting, at which he directly impressed me with his peculiarly 
winning and attractive manner. He was compactly built, with a broad, 
roomy forehead, clear-cut but rounded features, a pleasant, mobile 
mouth, and was gifted, withal, with a magnetic manner of address that 
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was generally considered irresistible, even by matter-of-fact people. © 


As the reader may not be able, otherwise, to understand some things 
which I want to tell him about my friend Barnard, I desire to give a 
tolerably minute description of the young physician, whose career after- 
wards attracted much attention in the State. 

I have said that he was frank and direct in his manner, and so he 
was ; yet there was with all his frankness an undefined and dreamy 
abstraction at times that seemed very much like the air of a mystic. 
You felt that there was a vein of the supernatural running through all 
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his beliefs. And while no man could be more healthy and vigorous in 
his mental and moral organization, there was a certain flavor of mystery 
pervading all his warm and hearty nature that perplexed and bothered 
those who knew him. The man was a study, and those who still recol- 
lect his sunny, hopeful face, his pleasant voice and the sincere grasp of 
his strong hand, will always remember that they never felt that they 
quite understood why it was that the hearty and genial doctor appeared 
as though there was at least one chamber in his soul over which, even 
to his own self-consciousness, there was hung the warning, “ No Admit- 
tance.” 

In addition to his studies in medicine, Barnard had early made ex- 
tensive excursions into the tempting fields of chemistry. He was never 
weary of experimenting and collating ; his fertile genius constantly dis- 
covered new combinations and effects from the elements that Nature 
furnished him, and some of his inventions and intentions were brilliant, 
if not useful. He laughingly said that his necessities alone prevented 
him from being an alchemist. If he had not been obliged to provide 
for his daily bread, he would have spent his life in ransacking Nature’s 
laboratory and laying bare her ancient secrets. Nothing seemed to 
give him so much pleasure as to spend hours over his chemical appara- 
tus, pursuing with tireless enthusiasm the delusive phantoms that were 
continually rising before him. Days and nights were spent in an eager 
search for some possible result, which though often escaping, and beck- 
oning him on with aggravating coyness, was generally captured at last. 
Into this fascinating pursuit Barnard entered with all the ardor of his 
nature, and led by his fervid imagination, though still guided by accu- 
rate scientific knowledge, he managed to amass a sum of results which 
would have given him considerable fame had they been published to 
the world. But he declared that he was a mere dabbler in science, 
and would wait until he had accomplished some great thing before he 
troubled the scientific world with his childish experiments, which were 
leading to something better. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Barnard spent all his time in 
the more congenial pursuit of chemical science to the neglect of his 
chosen profession. To this day there are not a few who were then 
citizens of Sacramento, who will attest to the untiring patience, close 
attention and skill which characterized Dr. Barnard during those early 
years of his life in California, when such rare tact and loving warmth 
as his were sure to bring hope, if not healing, to the sick beds of those 
who were so fortunate as to know him. His range of practice grew to 
be very wide, and from far and near he was called to minister to the 
sick and suffering. The times were golden, and Barnard made a great 
deal of money by his ardent devotion to his practice. In a few years, 
although he was indifferent to wealth and was generous to the needy 
and suffering poor, he grew rich and prosperous in his fortunes. 

I see him now, at this stage of his career —full-figured, rotund yet 
shapely, bubbling over with animal spirits, vigorous with health, in 
high good humor with himself and the world, winning to his side all 
the genuine men of the time, and drawing after him loving and admir- 
ing looks as he walked abroad with his elastic, springy step. Then I 
remember the dreamy veil that seemed to shut down at times over his 
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clear blue eye, and the queer abstraction that interrupted the ripple of 
his bright talk, and I ask myself if this was a premonition of his fate, 
like that vague, far-off look that old philosophers say belongs to those 
who are destined to die by violence. 

Of his wife I have not said much, because there is not much to say 
about her. She was one of those shadowy persons, hard to understand, 
with abundant positiveness as to being, but in character altogether 
negative. She loved her husband well and truly, and considered him 
the sum of all human wisdom and goodness. Thoroughly practical, 
she gloried in his pecuniary success, and only seemed to regret that his 
own skill had secured for them competence and substantial comfort 
before the dowry which she brought him had been, exhausted. She 
shared in all the enthusiasm with which Barnard pursued his experi- 
ments in science, though she honestly declared that she did not under- 
stand them any more than she did the Sanscrit. 

As his medical practice increased, and calls on his time grew more 
frequent, Barnard complained good humoredly that he had too much 
professional business to allow himself as much leisure for scientific di- 
version as his craving passion required. His pecuniary circumstances, 
however, being easy, I think he grew a little careless about his business, 
and employed a good deal of time with his visionary schemes and 
mysterious chemical processes. His wife looked on with simple won- 
der, but asked no questions and made no injudicious remarks, though 
she did sometimes open her eyes with wonder when she saw her hus- 
band rush out to answer a sudden call, carrying a boiling retort or 
half-finished experiment in his hand. Believing her husband to be one 
of the wisest and best of men, she declared that the God of Nature 
would bring him out of all his maze of conjectures in triumph ; but 
what those conjectures were, and why he should have them, she did 
not know. I do not believe that she cared to know. 

Carbon was always a favorite subject of Dr. Barnard’s studies, and 
he pursued the subtle element through all its tortuous changes and 
multifarious forms. Nobody but a scientific man could understand the 
variety of his experiments and the wonderful results at which he ar- 
rived, in his thirsty chase for all that could be known concerning his 
favorite subject. “Carbon,” he would say, “ pervades all nature in 
one form or another. It gives strength and solidity to the humble 
plant beneath our feet ; it is in the air we breathe and in the food we 
eat ; it gives life and vigor to the blood of man and beast ; warms us 
in the dull coal of the grate, and sparkles in the liquid lustre of the 
rarest gem in the world.” The idea that carbon is capable of being 
solidified into its purest form, the diamond, was always uppermost in 
his mind ; and pondering on the fact that here was crystalized carbon 
— only simple carbon in its purest form— he continually asked him- 
self, “ why cannot this familiar element be caught, prisoned, and solidi- 
fied into the precious gem?” “Nature,” he argued, “has but few 
secrets in her laboratory which are not penetrable to man; her pro- 
cesses are hidden, but may be discovered or imitated ; and if we know 
that nature makes a diamond by crystalizing carbon, why not follow in 
her footsteps?” This was easier said than done, but the indefatigable 
experimenter was on the keen search for the hidden secret. Diamonds 
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were not plenty or cheap in those days, and I shudder even now to 
think of the valuable stones that were bought by Barnard, pulverized, 
sublimated, triturated, and treated to all sorts of tests with acids, fire, 
and other agencies. Before the long quest was ended, poor Mrs. Bar- 
nard’s few gems went into the alembic, or melted away, none knew how. 

Dr. Barnard despised as absurd and chimerical the old notion of the 
alchemists, that gold could be made by transmutation, and cheerily he 
laughed at the vain dream that had tempted so many to poverty, des- 
peration, and death. His was not a vulgar and ignorant fancy that 
gold, a primitive element, could be made by man ; but humbly follow- 
ing in Nature’s footsteps, he would imitate her own formula, and com- 
bine in the flawless gem the simple elements which she had revealed 
were the constituent parts thereof. This thought having once obtained 
lodgment in his mind, never left him. He had always known the 
theory of the chemists in relation to the formation of the diamond, but 
not until he had been emboldened by brilliant successes in experimen- 
tal chemistry, did it occur to him that he might possibly accomplish 
that which had before been only dimly hinted at as a possibility. It 
had been said that whoever discovered the process of crystalizing car- 
bon would have found the art of making diamonds. This was to be 
his work, and thenceforward he turned his attention to a pursuit of the 
phantom with all the ardor of one who is master of the obedient ma- 
terials at hand. He was familiar enough with the disguises and pecu- 
liarities of the element which he pursued, to be able to know just where 
to begin and where to lay his hand upon its secret habitations. His 
trials and manipulations were, of course, conducted on a small scale, 
and they were just successful enough to lure him forward to greater 
ventures and closer application. He was never discouraged, for there 
was always abundant explanation for his repeated-failures. Some ele- 
ment was missing, or some other was in excess ; it would be easy to 
remedy these little defects, and with each trial came new light and 
knowledge. The goal of his hopes and ambition was not far off; it 
would be reached shortly ; and meantime, his only regret was that he 
had not now the time to publish the wonderful revelations which his 
absorbing experiments had given him. He had reached the conclu- 
sion that his own results would enable somebody else to make the 
grand success, diamond making, if he should die before he achieved 
it for himself. 

Diamond making, we used to say, was Barnard’s hobby, and the ex- 
periments which he made with his odd-shaped retorts and other imple- 
ments were amusing to his friends, though we refrained from our good- 
natured jests at his expense when we found him in severe earnest. 
One day he begged from a neighbor a large bombshell that had never 
been charged and had been kept as a curious relic of the Spanish oc- 
cupation of California. This he loaded with some curious compound, 
and fused the ingredients by means of a powerful galvanic battery ; the 
shell, though enclosed in a welded crust of iron, exploded in fragments, 
broke the windows of his neighbors, and brought the doctor into disre- 
pute. He was threatened with an indictment as a nuisance if he con- 
tinued his “dratted experiments,” and for a time the ardent disciple of 
science lost some of his popularity. The mixture with which he 
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charged his bombshell, by the way, was known only to himself; in a 
moment of inspiration he seemed to have conceived the idea that cer- 
tain materials fused under great pressure would secure the desired re- 
sult ; but what those ingredients were he never told. When questioned 
as to where he found the formula for their composition he would evade 
the matter, but finally admitted that it had been “revealed” to him, 
though whether the revelation was made by spirits from the unseen 
world, or by his own research, or by Nature herself, in a moment of un- 
usual confidence, he would never say ; it was sufficient for us to know 
that he had the infallible and only reliable recipe for compounding the 
diamond, or rather, for resolving from carbon its purest form — the 
diamond. 

His chief anxiety now was where to find an implement or machine 
to hold the explosion. while he fired his mixture under pressure. In 
reply to the suggestion that the same spirits who were kind enough to 
give him the information which enabled him to mix the ingretlients, 
ought to furnish him with the requisite machinery for a successful test 
of their value, he only laughed good-humoredly and said “that man must 
work out some part of his problem himself.” He was sensitive to any 
jocular remarks about the supernatural agency which was employed in 
his experiments, and though he began to have some traces of respect 
for the “ spiritual manifestations ” which were then beginning to attract 
attention in the country, he steadily declined to say what his chemical 
formula was or where he got it, except that “it was revealed.” His 
wife asked no questions, but put her trust implicitly in her husband, as 
she had always done. 

Barnard lost a little of his rotundity, and his features grew a trifle 
sharper, as he prosecuted his fascinating search for the proper machinery 
for this great experiment. As years rolled by and his bursted anvils, 
broken retorts and shattered cannon-balls only brought fresh disap- 
pointments, he grew a shade paler and more anxious, but his fine flow 
of spirits never forsook him. He had a revelation that he would suc- 
ceed, and his enthusiasm was still quenchless. He never had any more 
doubt of his ultimate success than he had of his own existence. “If 
the Lord spares my life, and I know He will,” the hopeful little doctor 
would say, “I shall yet show the world that this dream of mine is not 
altogether a dream. And when I have made diamonds I shall be sat- 
isfied, unless,” he added, as new possibilities seemed to shine before 
him, “unless I shall enter through my diamond gates into other mys- 
teries of nature.” 

His patients complained of neglect and his practice dwindled some- 
what ; but this never disconcerted him ; wealth and fame were just 
within his grasp, and he would soon be beyond the harassments of his 
profession. Wealth was not so much an object to him as the fame 
which he would secure by a scientific success that should electrify the 
world. He was willing that his friends, who had given him latterly the 
pecuniary assistance which he needed, should have the larger share of 
the profits that would arise from the success of his search after the 
great mystery ; nay, more, he would, by locking up the secret, when 
found, prevent the process from being common, or his own work from 
being so often repeated that the precious gem should be cheapened. 
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The agents of the California Diamond Company should quietly put upon 
the market, in different quarters of the world, large and flawless stones 
of rare brilliancy and pure water ; but none would know the parentage 
of these wonderful gems, and only his fame as a scientist should mark 
his whereabouts or his occupation. 

Near Barnard’s house was a huge mass of granite which had been 
left there by a bankrupt stone worker; on this the restless eyes of the 
experimenter were fixed. He bought it, and after clamping it about 
with rough masses of wrought iron, drilled a hole into its heart, placed 
his chemicals in a hollowed chamber in the bottom of the drilled chan- 
nel, and then, having closed up the opening with some metallic compo- 
sition, introduced through another minute channel the poles of a large 
galvanic battery and let on a terrific charge. The mass of stone and 
iron flew into a thousand fragments, and in the general disturbance 
which followed, the broadside of a neighboring house was blown in, to 
the consternation of a large family of Missourians, the paternal pro- 
tector of whom, not appreciating the labors and necessities of science, 
had the doctor arrested for a misdemeanor forthwith. The appearance 
_ of the philosopher in the Sacramento police court was a signal for a 
rally of his friends, who had their good-natured laugh at his expense, 
as he pleaded his case and explained his novel schemes, and yet helped 
him out of his troubles with genuine Californian generosity. The 
Missourian was wroth, and swore vengeance on the disturber of his 
peace, and the doctor agreed that he would try no more experiments 
inside the city limits. 

On the restoration of peace, Barnard, who had supposed his experi- 
ment was an unquestionable failure, looked curiously at the cavity in 
the rent granite, now exposed to the light of day, as one looks at the 
inside of a work which has cost many weary days of labor under diffi- 
culty to perfect, when his eye was attracted by a grayish powder in a 
little scooping fissure ; he scraped it up and rubbed it in his palm, and 
saw, gleaming in the sunlight, a few sparkling grains of diamond dust! 
there was no mistaking it. His eyes filled with strange moisture, as he 
thought of the brilliant future before him, now to begin at last ; he thought 
of his beloved wife and friends, of the wealth which should be theirs, 
and the comfort that should now repay their long endured suspense 
and anxiety. As he stood gazing in his palm, in which lay the precious 
dust, a great lump swelled in his throat, and a thousand wonderful 
visions thronged up the long vista which his imagination opened to 
him. 

An hour later his wife found Barnard lying insensible near the shat- 
tered fragments of his granite receiver, with his nerveless hands open 
and empty. The reaction had been too much for his over-worked and 
wearied frame, and he had fainted from excitement. We could not 
find any traces of the diamond dust in the plebian clay of Sacramento, 
where it had fallen, and no human eye but Barnard’s ever saw it. 
That was enough, however, and he was from that day strung with a 
vigor and determination which had never before been his, even when 
he had been first inspired with the mysterious revelations which had 
since urged him onward in his search for the diamond. Some of his 
plain-speaking acquaintances thought that they ought to undeceive him 
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by telling him that what he took to be diamond dust was only pulver- 
ized feldspar from the shattered granite. He laughed at the suggestion, 
and remained fixed in the belief that he had seen and handled minute 
diamonds which he had made. From that day certain compassionate 
people shook their heads sadly and said: “ Dr. Barnard is as crazy as 
a loon.” , 

There were others, however, who would not forsake the good doctor, 
and now that his own and his wife’s property had been greatly dimin- 
ished by his expensive experiments, and his income was far below what 
it had been, were ready to encourage the hopeful enthusiast in science 
with substantial aid. He was always particular to insist that all such 
loans were only temporary, and that the lenders should share in the 
first benefits of his grand success. So, with their own subscriptions his 
friends eked out Barnard’s dwindling funds, and he went on withpre- 
parations for a trial on a larger scale than any heretofore attempted, in 
which he was confident of success. It is not worth while to go into 
details, but enough to say that a considerable sum was spent in build- 
ing and equipping a large iron globe which was bored and charged, 
after the manner of the block of granite, and a galvanic shock commu- 
nicated to the contents of the interior from an immense battery which 
Barnard himself had constructed. The machine was carted off myste- 
riously one night to a lonely plain several miles from the city, and was 
fired by the doctor next day. I met him as he alighted from his buggy 
on his return ; he threw his arms around me and trembled as he said, 
“T have it! I have it!” He showed a rough pebble, about the size 
of a large pea, brown in its coating, but emitting on one side, where 
he had rudely chipped off the crust, a dull, yellow gleam. The dia- 
mond, if such it was, passed from hand to hand, and set the town by 
the ears ; not a few said that it was a base invention, and others stoutly 
maintained that Dr. Barnard was too honest to impose upon others, 
and too deeply versed in science to be imposed upon. ‘The globe had 
been hopelessly fissured by the shock, and it required the united labors 
of Barnard and his friends for several hours to clear out the bore of 
the machine so as to reach the crusted stone that slept within. After 
dividing the town into two distinct factions, the stone was sent to Ant- 
werp to be cut and tested. Ten months passed away and it came 
back, a straw-colored diamond, with a whitish flaw in it, dull and smo- 
ky enough, but a diamond, nevertheless. There were stories of letters 
having been written from California to buy an opinion from the Ant- 
werp lapidary, and some went so far as to say that Barnard had never 
sent the stone which had been taken from the iron globe, and even 
that no such stone had ever been found there, but had been dexterous- 
ly produced at the right moment by Dr. Barnard. So the question re- 
mained unsettled, and the story of the Antwerp Diamond was the sub- 
ject for a standing joke for many months thereafter. 

The events which I have hastily recounted were stretched over eight 
or nine years. Not in a single year did my old friend give way to the 
fascination of the diamond dream ; not in a few years did his lucrative 
practice melt away, to be replaced by an eager search for the discovery 
of a hidden scientific process ; not until eight years had passed did he 
find himself almost a bankrupt in purse, reduced to living in a mean 
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habitation, pinched for the necessaries of life, and kept alive and cheery 
only by his tireless enthusiasm in his pursuit and by a quenchless be- 
lief in his ultimate success. Fortune was still near, and he would soon be 
so rich that he could bear the little privations of to-day. It was some- 
thing wonderful to see how manfully and philosophically he bore him- 
self under his pecuniary troubles and often disappointments. He lived 
simply and even meanly, but made a pleasantry of his vegetarian fare, 
and declared that when he came into his fortune he would not be will- 
ing to forego the simple luxuries of bread and water for the enervating 
and corrupting habits which monied ease would be sure to tempt him 
with. His wife never repined, but clung to this poorly understood de- 
lusion of her husband with as much tenacious confidence as he did. 
If she suspected that all was not well ; if her faith in his ultimate suc- 
cess ever wavered, she made no sign, but with an almost sullen belief 
in her husband’s scientific infallibility, said simply: “ We shall suc- 
ceed, we shall succed.” 

Nor were his friends all gone. Some had left him to struggle on, 
but many remained to help him with their countenance or with their 
money. He made new friends, too, with surprising readiness. Of 
these I shall always remember gratefully a young machinist who had 
just established himself in Sacramento, and who could not very well 
afford the sacrifice of time and materials which he made for Barnard. 
He had no faith whatever in the diamond business, but, as he expressed 
it, “he could not bear to see the good doctor wearing himself out and 
fretting because he had not the means to put his machinery together.” 
There seems to be some subtle charm in the personal influence of 
dreamy visionaries by which they capture some practical men, and the 
oddly matched couple — enthusiast and unbeliever—jog on together, 
bearing and dividing a queer burden. So our young machinist, com- 
passionating Barnard, or half-ashamed of a hidden belief, permitted 
the unwearied experimenter to use his shop, tools and materials with a 
liberal hand. The good fellow, half laughing, half crying at the doc- 
tor’s wild delusion, worked on the new machine whenever he had a 
moment to spare, and surrendered all his little resources to his call. 

Barnard was too proud to be an object of charity, but took freely 
whatever was offered him, with the unabashed confidence of one whose 
millions were not yet subject to sight drafts. Finding that ready money 
must be had to furnish materials and machinery for a great and crucial 
experiment, he conceived the plan of getting up a joint stock company, 
and the little knot of faithful friends who stood by him still consented 
to become stockholders in the “California Diamond Crystallization 
Company.” The organization was completed and the shares were dis- 
posed of. The shareholders represented a great variety of opinions 
and varying shades of faith in the enterprise in which the company 
was embarked. There were those who did not believe in the scheme, 
but did believe in Barnard ; there were others who were willing to take 
stock “just to help him out ;” there were some who had faith in the 
scheme from the first ; most of these were spiritualists ; and there were 
not a few who, with genuine Californian recklessness, invested a few 
hundred dollars “ just for luck,” with the proviso that if they ever got 
anything back it would be “an awful disappointment.” These all made 
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up a goodly company, with president, secretary, treasurer and directors, 
some of whose valuable autographs lie before me now, on a neatly en- 
graved certificate, for five shares in the “California Diamond Crystalliza- 
tion Company.” ; 

Months were consumed in the laborious manufacture of a solid iron 
sphere, thirty-eight inches in diameter, a mass of laminated and 
wrought cast-iron, so hooped, banded, braced and strengthened in 
every part as to seem a miracle of strength and solidity. Into this, 
at great cost and painful labor, a circular channel, three inches in di- 
ameter, was bored, reaching to the centre, where a circular chamber, 
six inches in diameter, was hollowed by a peculiar machine, invented 
by Barnard for the purpose. The materials for the crystallization be- 
ing introduced, it was intended to close the channel from end to end 
with a closely-fitting steel screw, adjusted to threads made to fit those 
of this stopper. ‘Two small openings ran through the centre of this 
screw-stopper, through which were to be passed the poles of a galvanic 
battery, encased in an insulating substance. The battery used on the 
occasion was a wonder in its way. It was said to have been the 
largest ever made in the United States. I do not know enough about 
such things to be able to take the responsibility of that statement, but 
it was made of two cups—tubs, rather—each holding ten plates, forty- 
two inches in diameter. It was said to be of sufficient power to kill 
a hundred men at one shock. The experiment was never fairly tried. 

I have not the heart to describe the repeated failures and reversals, 
the disappointments and rising and falling hopes with which the work 
went on during the summer months of 1860. There were numerous 
disasters of breaking tools, spoiled castings, and unexpected obstacles. 

The young machinist tore his hair in despair, but picked up his tools 
again and worked on with a comical sort of wilfulness. More assess- 
ments were levied, and more stock created. Some shareholders fell 
out by the way, discouraged and dismayed at the “Irish dividends,” 
and one by one withdrew in great disgust. Meantime, tidings of what 
was going on in the Sacramento machine shop had spread all over the 
State, and relief came in the shape of new subscriptions from sympa- 
thizing or sanguine people in the mountains and valleys, and by the 
sea side. One man in Shasta county wrote that he had been warned 
in a dream that he must buy five shares in the Diamond Company if 
he would be rich. He would be rich, so he enclosed a draft for $625, 
and bequeathed his five shares of stock to his next of kin five years 
thereafter. 

In September, 1860, the machine which I have described was carried 
into the heart of an adjoining county, secretly, and at night, for fear of 
such scoffers as might follow it to deride the proceedings, or share in 
the knowledge of the great success. Qnly a few of the most select of 
the select, eight in all, were permitted to know the place of rendez- 
vous, and they, to keep all outsiders from the secret, turned teamsters 
and laborers, and when the machine was fairly prepared for transpor- 
tation, were the only guard and attendants of its transit to a lonely 
place, far away from the inspection of any curious eye. A day or two 
elapsed after the apparatus was taken to the place of experiment, dur- 
ing which Barnard slept on the field, under a slight shed put up for the 
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purpose of sheltering the battery and the materials. His eye shone 
with a strange light, a bright-red spot appeared on either cheek, and 
his once elastic step was heavy and trembling with strange eagerness, 
But his courage was still unshaken, and he spoke calmly and confi- 
dently of the bright certainty before us all. For his beloved friends 
there was wealth, but for him fame, more glorious and coveted than 
mere money, was within reach. 

The eventful day was sunny, calm, and lovely. The iron globe had 
been charged with the mysterious compound. The battery was ready 
to be attached by a single turn of a lever to the wires which led out 
into the level space where the great, rude sphere lay sleeping in the 
sun, holding in its iron heart its tremendous secret. Without any 
superfluous words or dramatic gestures, such as the occasion might 
have called forth, Barnard mounted the little shed, through the roof of 
which appeared the lever that was to direct the enormous power of the 
battery beneath him, along the quivering wires to the silent monster 
lying in the dry grass, scarcely two hundred feet away. At a safer 
distance from the machine, eight stockholders in the “California , Dia- 
mond Crystallization Company,” with various feelings, but with dry 
jokes still uttered with their bated breath, sat upon a rail fence. The 
moment was sublime. Phineas Goodson said, “She biles!” Then 
the lever was turned in the Doctor’s hand ; there was a fierce rending 
of the air, as if heaven and earth had come together; the solid earth 
trembled for miles around ; birds fell dead from the astonished sky, 
with fragments of iron and steel ; Dr. Barnard ascended, it is averred, 
fifty feet perpendicularly in the air; then flying horizontally fifty feet, 
he alighted on the quaking earth with a broken thigh and sundry con- 
tusions. All this the eight stockholders on the rail fence saw before 
the rush of air swept them off in a heap, as a boy would brush off a 
row of torpid flies. The experiment was concluded, and when ranch- 
men came spurring in from the alarmed country round about, they 
found—not a new-born volcano or wandering earthquake, as they had 
expected, but a broken-limbed, broken-hearted philosopher, a field 
dotted with minute fragments of an iron globe, a group of half stunned 
stockholders, a torn and rent space of ground, a scattered wreck of a 
wooden shed and battery—but no diamonds. 

I draw a curtain over the closing scenes. In a moment of time, in 
a flash of electric light, the hope of a lifetime, the fruits of long and 
weary years of waiting, passed away as lightly as a bursted bubble. 
Barnard’s resources and all that he could expect from his friends had 
gone in the general wreck of his hopes. His frame was shattered by 
his terrible fall ; and limp and nerveless from the reaction of his over- 
strained organization, he relapsed into a state of apathy and stupor; 
the light of his eye was extinguished ; his heart was quite broken. He 
took to his bed and for days spoke no word to any man. Rallying 
after a while, he persisted in his belief that he only needed an appa- 
ratus strong enough to hold the discharge of his battery, and he could 
yet make the diamond. It was pitiful to see the eager flush with 
which he would start up when arguing the certainty of success, hoping 
that his listeners would encourage him by word or assistance to hope 
for future ventures. No such word or offer ever came, and he slowly 
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gave way under the crushing load of disappointment that weighed him 
down. With the rainy season of autumn, gloom shut in around him, 
and though the old hope flashed up occasionally from the embers of 
his expiring fires, the ashes slowly covered his heart, and he passed 
into a condition in which he seemed wavering between life and death. 
Once in a while of a bright occasional day in winter, his shrunken 
form was seen sunning itself at the doorway of his little house in the 
ragged outskirts of the city. But consumption, which had long been 
seated in his system, rapidly brought him down to death. His devoted 
wife, thinner and paler than of yore, but quiet and gentle, ministered 
to every want, and bore uncomplainingly the querulous repinings which 
now cante from the broken-spirited, defeated man. 

One winter afternoon, as the rain was falling drearily in the cheerless 
streets of Sacramento, Barnard lay a-dying. He had quite loosed his 
hold on life and was drifting out into the dim sea beyond. He rallied 
and returned ; fixing his fading eyes upon his tearful wife, he with difficulty 
said: “They will make diamonds yet ; I may come back and tell them 
how to prepare the materials ; but you shall have the secret now. 
Take of carbonic acid .” The jaw fell, and his cherished secret 
died with the baffled Diamond Maker of Sacramento. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





THE year is dying in darkness and damps, 
That shroud and chill the face of day, 
The clinging fog-wreaths muffle the lamps, 
Till you scarce can see them over the way. 
Darkness —as if hope’s light in doubt 
And fear was dying far and wide: 
Damps— as if Nature was weeping out 
The sorrow that loads this Christmas-tide. 


“ Peace on Earth, and goodwill to men,” 
So still ring out the Christmas chimes : 
“Warfare on Earth, man’s hate of men,” 
So clangeth the tocsin of evil times. 
At home or abroad, when the world we scan, 
Or north, or south, by land or sea, 
*Tis every man’s hand against every man, 
The Cyclone let loose and the Earthquake free. 
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Not for worship, but watch and ward, 
In “merry” England we muster and meet, 
From terror of fire our homes to guard, 
Lest the mine be sprung at our children’s feet : 
The Nemesis of ill-deeds of old, 
The curse that ever survives the wrong, 
Are gathering round us, fold on fold, 
With a sob and a shriek for their Christmas song. 


Scared Authority stands aghast, 
At sight of Anarchy’s hideous face, 
And sound of her shattering trumpet-blast,— 
“Class against class, and race against race 
Even our Gold and Labour fail, 
In thousands on thousands of pauper-homes, 
And fetid lazar-house, crowded gaol, 
Throw a gloom on Capital’s palace-domes. 


1»? 


Never was sorrier Christmas time, 
Since Christ lay a babe in the oxen’s pen ; 
Ne’er was worse discord of Christmas chime, 
And the doings of Christian men. 
Ne’er was it harder to feel the life 
Christ lived on earth a living thing, 
Peace more than war and love than strife, 
And present Winter the nurse of Spring. 


Is there a blessing in this bale 
That deepens round the dying year? 
Shall Christ o’er Mammon yet prevail, 
And love o’er hate, and joy o’er fear? 
Shall eyes be cleared God’s ways to trace, 
Love in his chastening own confest? 
His lessons to read, his laws to heed, 
So rarely learnt, until transgrest. 


If strength in Christ’s word still may be, 

As we believe such strength abides, 
The sin and sorrow that we see 

Are seed of brighter Christmas-tides. 
False trusts so sorely shaken now 

Stronger foundations shall replace ; 
Anarchy, Fraud and Force shall bow, 

Law, Love and Truth reign in their place. 

















Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 
CHAPTER XLIL/ , 
LADY BALDOCK DOES NOT SEND A CARD TO ‘PHINEAS FINN. 


Lapy Batpock’s house in Berkeley Square was very Statély,—a large 
house with five front windows in a row, and a big door, and a huge 
square hall, and a fat porter in a round-topped chair ;—but it was dingy 
and dull, and could not have been painted for the last ten years, or 
furnished for the last twenty. Nevertheless, Lady Baldock had “even- 
ings,” and people went to them,—though not such a crowd of people 
as would go to the evenings of Lady Glencora. Now Mr. Phineas 
Finn had not been asked to the evenings of Lady Baldock for the 
present season, and the reason was after this wise. 

“Yes, Mr. Finn ;” Lady Baldock had said to her daughter, who, 
early in the spring, was preparing the cards. “You may send one to 
Mr. Finn, certainly.” 

“T don’t know that he is very nice,” said Augusta Boreham, whose 
eyes at Saulsby had been sharper perhaps than her mother’s, and who 
had her suspicions. 

But Lady Baldock did not like interference from her daughter. 
“Mr. Finn, certainly,” she continued. “They tell me that he is a very 
rising young man, and he sits for Lord Brentford’s borough. Of course 
he is a Radical, but we cannot help that. All the rising young men 
are Radicals now. I thought him very civil at Saulsby.” 

“ But, mamma——” 

“Well!” 

“Don’t you think that he is a little free with Violet?” 

“What on earth do you mean, Augusta?” 

“ Have you not fancied that he is——-fond of her?” 

“ Good gracious, no!” . 

“I think he is. And I have sometimes fancied that she is fond of 
him, too.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it, Augusta,—not a word. I should have 
seen it if it was so. I am very sharp in seeing such things. They 
never escape me. Even Violet would not be such a fool as that. 
Send him a card, and if he comes I shall soon see.” Miss Boreham 
quite understood her mother, though she could never master her,—and 
the card was prepared. Miss Boreham could never master her mother 
by her own efforts ; but it was, I think, by a little intrigue on her part 
that Lady Baldock was mastered, and, indeed, altogether cowed, in 
reference to our hero, and that this victory was gained on that very 
afternoon in time to prevent the sending of the card. 

When the mother and daughter were at tea, before dinner, Lord 
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Baldock came into the room, and, after having been patted and petted 
and praised by his mother, he took up all the cards out of a china 
bowl and ran his eyes over them. “Lord Fawn!” he said; “the 
greatest ass in all London! Lady Hartletop! you know she won't 
come.” “TI don’t see why she shouldn’t come,” said Lady Baldock ; 
“a mere country clergyman’s daughter!” “Julius Cassar Conway ;— 
a great friend of mine, and therefore he always blackballs my other 
friends at the club. Lord Chiltern ; I thought you were at daggers 
drawn with Chiltern.” “They say he is going to be reconciled to his 
father, Gustavus, and I do it for Lord Brentford’s sake. And he won't 
come, so it does not signify. And I do believe that Violet has really . 
refused him.” “ You are quite right about his not coming,” said Lord 
Baldock, continuing to read the cards ; “ Chiltern certainly won’t come. 
Count Sparrowsky ;—I wonder what you know about Sparrowsky that 
you should ask him here.” “ He is asked about, Gustavus ; he is in- 
deed,” pleaded Lady Baldock. “I believe that Sparrowsky is a pen- 
niless adventurer. Mr. Monk; well, he is a Cabinet Minister. Sir 
Gregory Greeswing ; you mix your people nicely at any rate. Sir 
Gregory Greeswing is the most old-fashioned Tory in England.” “Of 
course we are not political, Gustavus.” “ Phineas Finn. They come 
alternately,—one and one.” 

“Mr. Finn is asked everywhere, Gustavus.” 

“I don’t doubt it. They say he is a very good sort of fellow. They 
say also that Violet has found that out as well as other people.” 

“ What do you mean, Gustavus?” : 

“T mean that everybody is saying that this Phineas Finn is going to 
set himself up in the world by marrying your neice. He is quite right 
to try it on, if he has a chance.” 

“T don’t think he would be right at all,” said Lady Baldock, with 
much energy. “I think he would be wrong,—shamefully wrong. 
They say he is the son of an Irish doctor, and that he hasn’t a shilling 
in the world.” 

“ That is just why he would be right. What is such a man to do, 
but to marry money? He’s a deuced good-looking fellow, too, and will 
be sure to do it.” 

“He should work for his money in the city, then, or somewhere 
there. But I don’t believe it, Gustavus; I don’t, indeed.” 

“Very well. I only tell you what I hear. The fact is that he and 
Chiltern have already quarrelled about her. If I were to tell you that 
they have been over to Holland together and fought a duel about her, 
you wouldn’t believe that.” 

“ Fought a duel about Violet! People don’t fight duels now, and I 
should not believe it.” 

“Very well. Then send your card to Mr. Finn.” And, so saying, 
Lord Baldock left the room. 

Lady Baldock sat in silence for some time toasting her toes at the 
fire, and Augusta Boreham sat by, waiting for orders. She felt pretty 
nearly sure that new orders would be given if she did not herself inter- 
fere. “You had better put by that card for the present, my dear,” said 
Lady Baldock at last. “I will make inquiries. I don’t believe a word : 
of what Gustavus has said. I don’t think that even Violet is such a 
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fool as that. But if rash and ill-natured people have spoken of it, it 
may be as well to be careful.” 

“Tt is always well to be careful ;— is it not, mamma?” 

“Not but what I think it very improper that these things should be 
said about a young woman ; and as for the story of the duel, I don’t 
believe a word of it. It is absurd. I dare say that Gustavus invented 
it at the moment, just to amuse himself.” 

The card of course was not sent, and Lady Baldock at any rate put 
so much faith in her son’s story as to make her feel it to be her duty to 
interrogate her niece on the subject. Lady Baldock at this period of 
her life was certainly not free from fear of Violet Effingham. In the 
numerous encounters which took place between them, the aunt seldom 
gained that amount of victory which would have completely satisfied 
her spirit. She longed to be dominant over her niece as she was dom- 
inant over her daughter ; and when she found that she missed such 
supremacy, she longed to tell Violet to depart from out her borders, 
and be no longer niece of hers. But had she ever done so, Violet 
would have gone at the instant, and then terrible things would have 
followed. There is a satisfaction in turning out of doors a nephew or 
niece who is pecuniarily dependent, but when the youthful relative is 
richly endowed, the satisfaction is much diminished. It is the duty of 
a guardian, no doubt, to look after the ward ; but if this cannot be 
done, the ward’s money should at least be held with as close a fist as 
possible. But Lady Baldock, though she knew that she would be sorely 
wounded, poked about on her old body with the sharp lances of dis- 
obedience, and struck with the cruel swords of satire, if she took upon 
herself to scold or even to question Violet, nevertheless would not 
abandon the pleasure of lecturing and teaching. “It is my duty,” she 
would say to herself, “and though it be taken in a bad spirit, I will 
always perform my duty.” So she performed her duty, and asked Vio- 
let Effingham some few questions respecting Phineas Finn. “My 
dear,” she said, “do you remember meeting a Mr. Finn at Saulsby?” 

“A Mr. Finn, aunt! Why, he is a particular friend of mine. Of 
course I do, and he was at Saulsby. I have met him there more than 
once. Don’t you remember that we were riding about together ?” 

“T remember that he was there, certainly ; but I did not know that 
he was a special friend.” 

“Most especial, aunt. Aus, I may say;— among young men, I 
mean.” 

Lady Baldock was certainly the most indiscreet of old women in such 
amatter as this, and Violet the most provoking of young ladies. Lady 
Baldock, believing that there was something to fear,—as, indeed, there 
was, much to fear,— should have been content to destroy the card, and 
to keep the young lady away from the young gentleman, if such keeping 
away was possible to her. But Miss Effingham was certainly very 
wrong to speak of any young man as being Ar. Fond asI am of 
Miss Effingham, I cannot justify her, and must acknowledge that she 
used the most offensive phrase she could find, on purpose to annoy her 
aunt. 

“Violet,” said Lady Baldock, bridling up, “I never heard such a 
word before from the lips of a young lady.” 
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“Not as Ar? I thought it simply meant very good.” 

“ A 1 is a nobleman,” said Lady Baldock. 

“ No, aunt ;— A 1 is a ship,—a ship that is very good,” said Violet. 

“And do you mean to say that Mr. Finn is,—is,— is,— very 

d?” 4 . 
a Yes, indeed. Youask Lord Brentford and Mr. Kennedy. You know 
he saved poor Mr. Kennedy from being throttled in the streets.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. A policeman might have done 
that.” 

“Then he would have been A 1 of policeman,— though A 1 does 
not mean a policeman.” 

“ He would have done his duty, and so perhaps did Mr. Finn.” 

“ Of course he did, aunt. It couldn’t have been his duty to stand by 
and see Mr. Kennedy throttled. And he nearly killed one of the men, 
and took the other prisoner with his own hands. And he made a beau- 
tiful speech the other day. Iread every word of it. I amso glad he’sa 
Liberal. I do like young men to be Liberals.” Now Lord Baldock 
was a Tory, as had been all the Lord Baldocks,— since the first who 
had been brought over from the Whigs in the time of George III. at 
the cost of a barony. 

“ You have nothing to do with politics, Violet.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I have something to do with politics, aunt?” 

“ And I must tell you that your name is being very unpleasantly 
mentioned in connection with that of this young man because of your 
indiscretion.” 

“What indiscretion?” Violet, as she made her demand for a more 
direct accusation, stood quite upright before her aunt, looking the old 
woman full in the face,— almost with her arms akimbo. 

“ Calling him A 1, Violet.” 

“ People have been talking about me and Mr. Finn, because I just 
now, at this very moment, called him A 1 to you! If you want toscold 
me about anything, aunt, do find out something less ridiculous than 
that.” 

“It was most improper language,— and if you used it to me, I am 
sure you would to others.” 

“To what others ?” ; 

“To Mr. Finn,— and those sort of people.” 

“Call Mr. Finn A 1 to his face! Well,— upon my honour I don’t 
know why I should not. Lord Chiltern says he rides beautifully, and 
if we were talking about riding I might do so.” 

“ You have no business to talk to Lord Chiltern about Mr. Finn at 

” 


“Have I not? I thought that perhaps the one sin might palliate 
the other. You know, aunt, no young lady, let her be ever so ill- 
disposed, can marry two objectionable young men,—at the same 
time.” 

“T said nothing about your marrying Mr. Finn.” 

“Then, aunt, what did you mean?” 

“T meant that you should not allow yourself to be talked of with an 
adventurer, a young man without a shilling, a person who has come 
from nobody knows where in the bogs of Ireland.” 
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“ But you used to ask him here.” 

“ Yes,—as long as he knew his place. But I shall not do so again. 
And I must beg you to be circumspect.” 

“ My dear aunt, we may as well understand each other. I will not 
be circumspect, as you call it. And if Mr. Finn asked me to marry 
him to-morrow, and if I liked him well enough, I would take him,— 
even though he had been dug right out of a bog. Not only because I 
liked him,— mind! If I were unfortunate enough to like a man who 
was nothing, I would refuse him in spite of my liking,—because he was 
nothing. But this young man is not nothing. Mr. Finn is a fine fel- 
low, and if there were no other reason to prevent my marrying him 
than his being the son of+a doctor, and coming out of the bogs, that 
would not do so. Now I have made a clean breast to you as regards 
Mr. Finn; and if you do not like what I’ve said, aunt, you must 
acknowledge that you have brought it on yourself.” 

Lady Baldock was left for a time speechless. But no card was sent 
to Phineas Finn. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
PROMOTION. 


PHINEAS got no card from Lady Baldock, but one morning he received 
a note from Lord Brentford which was of more importance to him than 
any card could have been. At this time, bit by bit, the Reform Bill of - 
the day had nearly made its way through the committee, but had been 
so mutilated as to be almost impossible of recognition by its progeni- 
tors. And there was still a clause or two as to the rearrangement of 
seats, respecting which it was known that there would be a combat,— 
probably combats,— carried on after the internecine fashion. There 
was a certain clipping of counties to be done, as to which it was said 
that Mr. Daubeny had declared that he would not yield till he was 
made to do so by the brute force of majorities ;—and there was 
another clause for the drafting of certain superfluous members from 
little boroughs, and bestowing them on populous towns at which they 
were much wanted, respecting which Mr. Turnbull had proclaimed that 
the clause at it now stood was a fainéant clause, capable of doing, and 
intended to do, no good in the proper direction ; a clause put into the 
bill to gull ignorant folk who had not eyes enough to recognise the fact 
that it was fainéant ; a make-believe clause,— so said Mr. Turnbull,— 
to be detested on that account by every true reformer worse than the old 
Philistine bonds and Tory figments of representation, as to which there 
was at least no hypocritical pretence of popular fitness. Mr. Turnbull 
had been very loud and very angry,— had talked much of demonstra- 
tions among the people, and had almost threatened the House. The 
House in its present mood did not fear any demonstrations,— but it 
did fear that Mr. Turnbull might help Mr. Daubeny, and that Mr. 
Daubeny might help Mr. Turnbull. It was now May,— the middle of 
May,— and ministers, who had been at work on their Reform Bill ever 
26 
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since the beginning of the session, were becoming weary of it. And 
then, should these odious clauses escape the threatened Turnbull- 
Daubeny alliance,— then there was the House of Lords! “Whata 
pity we can’t pass our bills at the Treasury, and have done with them!” 
said Laurence Fitzgibbon. “ Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Ratler. “ For 
myself, I was never so tired of a session in my life. I wouldn't go 
through it again to be made,— no, not to be made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 
Lord Brentford’s note to Phineas Finn was as follows: 


“ House of Lords, 16th May, 186—. 
“ My DEAR MR. FINN, 


“You are no doubt aware that Lord Bosanquet’s death has taken 
Mr. Mottram into the Upper House, and that as he was Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and as the Under Secretary must be in the Lower 
House, the vacancy must be filled up.” The heart of Phineas Finn at 
this moment was almost in his mouth. Not only to be selected for 
political employment, but to be selected at once for an office so singu- 
larly desirable! Under Secretaries, he fancied, were paid two thousand 
a year. What would Mr. Low say now? But his great triumph soon 
received a check. “Mr. Mildmay has spoken to me on the subject,” 
continued the letter, “and informs me that he has offered the place at 
the colonies to his old supporter, Mr. Laurence Fitzgibbon.” Laurence 
Fitzgibbon! “I am inclined to think that he could not have done 
better, as Mr. Fitzgibbon has shown great zeal for his party. This 
wilt vacate the Irish seat at the Treasury Board, and I am commissioned 
by Mr. Mildmay to offer it to you. Perhaps you will do me the pleasure 
of calling on me to-morrow between the hours of eleven and twelve. ° 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ BRENTFORD.” 


Phineas was himself surprised to find that his first feeling on read- 
ing this letter was one of dissatisfaction. Here were his golden hopes 
about to be realized,—hopes as to the realization of which he had 
been quite despondent twelve months ago,— and yet he was uncom- 
fortable because he was to be postponed to Laurence Fitzgibbon. 
Had the new Under Secretary been a man whom he had not known, 
whom he had not learned to look down upon as inferior to himself, 
he would not have minded it,— would have been full of joy at the 
promotion proposed for himself. But Laurence Fitzgibbon was such 
a poor creature, that the idea of filling a place from which Laurence 
had risen was distasteful tohim. “ It seems to be all a matter of favour 
and convenience,” he said to himself, “ without any reference to the 
service.” His triumph would have been so complete had Mr. Mildmay 
allowed him to go into the higher place at one leap. Other men who 
had made themselves useful had done so. In the first hour after re- 
ceiving Lord Brentford’s letter, the idea of becoming a Lord of the 
Treasury was almost displeasing to him. He had an idea that junior 
lordships of the Treasury were generally bestowed on young members 
whom it was convenient to secure, but who were not good at doing 
anything. There was a moment in which he thought that he would 
refuse to be made a junior lord. 
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But during the night cooler reflections told him that he had been very 
wrong. He had taken up politics with the express desire of getting 
his foot upon a rung of the ladder of promotion, and now, in his 
third session, he was about to be successful. Even as a junior lord he 
would have a thousand a year ; and how long might he have sat in cham- 
bers, and have wandered about Lincoln’s Inn, and have loitered in the 
courts striving to look as though he had business, before he would have 
earned a thousand a year! Even as a junior lord he could make him- 
self useful, and when once he should be known to be a good working 
man, promotion would come to him. No ladder can be mounted with- 
out labour ; but this ladder was now open above his head, and he already 
had his foot upon it. 

At half-past eleven he was with Lord Brentford, who received him 
with the blandest smile and a pressure of the hand which was quite 
cordial. “My dear Finn,” he said, “this gives me the most sincere 
pleasure,— the greatest pleasure in the world. Our connection together 
at Loughton of course makes it doubly agreeable to me.” 

“T cannot be too grateful to you, Lord Brentford.” 

“No, no; no, no. Itis all your own doing. When Mr. Mildmay 
asked me whether I did not think you the most promising of the young 
members on our side in your House, I certainly did say that I quite 
concurred. But I should be taking too much on myself, I should be 
acting dishonestly, if I were to allow you to imagine that it was my 
proposition. Had he asked me to recommend, I should have named 
you ; that I say frankly. But hedid not. He didnot. Mr. Mildmay 
named you himself. ‘Do you think,’ he said, ‘that your friend Finn 
would join us at the treasury?’ I told him that I did think so. ‘ And 
do you not think,’ said he, ‘that it would be a useful appointment?’ 
Then I ventured to say that I had no doubt whatever on that point ; 
— that I knew you well enough to feel confident that you would lend a 
strength to the Liberal Government. Then there were a few words 
said about your seat, and I was commissioned to write to you. That 
was all.” 

Phineas was grateful, but not too grateful, and bore himself very well 
in the interview. He explained to Lord Brentford that of course it was 
his object to serve the country,— and to be paid for his services,— and 
that he considered himself to be very fortunate to be selected so early. 
in his career for parliamentary place. He would endeavour to do his 
duty, and could safely say of himself that he did not wish to eat the 
bread of idleness. As he made this assertion, he thought of Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. Laurence Fitzgibbon had eaten the bread of idleness, and 
yet he was promoted. But Phineas said nothing to Lord Brentford about 
his idle friend. When he had made his little speech he asked a ques- 
tion about the borough. 

“T have already ventured to write a letter to my agent at Loughton, 
telling him that you have accepted office, and that you will be shortly 
there again. He will see Shortribs and arrange it. But if I were you 
I should write to Shortribs and to Grating,— after I had seen Mr. Mild- 
may. Of course you will not mention my name.” And the Earl 
looked very grave as he uttered this caution. 

“Of course I will not,” said Phineas. 

“TI do not think you'll find any difficulty about the seat,” said the 
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peer. “There never has been any difficulty at Loughton yet. I must 
say that for them. And if we can scrape through with Clause 72 we 
shall be all right ;— shall we not?” This was the clause as to which 
so violent an opposition was expected from Mr. Turnbull,— a clause as 
to which Phineas himself had felt that he would hardly know how to 
support the Government, in the event of the committee being pressed 
to a division upon it. Could he, an ardent reformer, a reformer at 
heart,— could he say that such a borough as Loughton should be 
spared ;— that the arrangement by which Shortribs and Grating had 
sent him to Parliament, in obedience to Lord Brentford’s orders, was in 
due accord with the theory of a representative legislature? In what 
respect had Gatton and old Sarum been worse than Loughton? Was 
he not himself false to his principle in sitting for such a borough as 
Loughton? He had spoken to Mr. Monk, and Mr. Monk had told 
him that Rome was not built in a day,— and had told him also that 
good things were most valued and were most valuable when they came 
by instalments. But then Mr. Monk himself enjoyed the satisfaction 
of sitting for a popular constituency. He was not personally pricked 
in the conscience by his own parliamentary position. Now, however, 
— now that Phineas had consented to join the Government, any such 
considerations as these must be laid aside. He could no longer be a 
free agent, or even a free thinker. He had been quite aware of this, 
and had taught himself to understand that members of Parliament in 
the direct service of the Government were absolved from the necessity 
of free-thinking. Individual free-thinking was incompatible with the posi- 
tion of a member of the Government, and unless such abnegation were 
practised, no government would be possible. It was of course a man’s 
duty to bind himself together with no other men but those with whom, on 
matters of general policy, he could agree heartily ;— but having found 
that he could so agree, he knew that it would be his duty as a subaltern 
to vote as he was directed. It would trouble his conscience less to sit 
for Loughton and vote for an objectionable clause as a member of the 
Government, than it would have done to give such a vote as an inde- 
pendent member. In so resolving, he thought that he was simply act- 
ing in accordance with the acknowledged rules of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. And therefore, when Lord Brentford spoke of Clause 72, he 
could answer pleasantly, “I think we shall carry it; and, you see, in 
getting it through committee, if we can carry it by one, that is as good 
as a hundred. That’s the comfort of close-fighting in committee. In 
the open House we are almost as much beaten by a narrow majority as 
by a vote against us.” 

“ Just so ; just so,” said Lord Brentford, delighted to see that his 
young pupil,— as he regarded him,— understood so well the system of 
parliamentary management. “ By-the-bye, Finn, have you seen Chil- 
tern lately?” 

“ Not quite lately,” said Phineas, blushing up to his eyes. 

“ Or heard from him?” 

“No ;— nor heard from him. When last I heard of him he was in 
Brussels.” 

“ Ah,— yes ; he is somewhere on the Rhine now. I thought that as 

ou were so intimate, perhaps you corresponded with him. Have you 
eard that we have arranged about Lady Laura’s money?” 
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“TJ have heard. Lady Laura has told me.” 

“T wish he would return,” said Lord Brentford sadly,— almost sol- 
emnly. “ As that great difficulty is over, I would receive him willingly, 
and make my house pleasant to him, if 1 candoso. Iam most anxious 
that he should settle, and marry. Could you not write tohim?” Phin- 
eas, not daring to tell Lord Brentford that he had quarrelled with Lord 
Chiltern,— feeling that if he did so everything would go wrong,— said 
that he would write to Lord Chiltern. 

As he went away he felt that he was bound to get an answer from 
Violet Effingham. If it should be necessary, he was willing to break 
with Lord Brentford on that matter,—— even though such breaking should 
lose him his borough and his place ;— but not on any other mattter. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
PHINEAS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Our hero’s friends were, I think, almost more elated by our hero’s pro- 
motion than was our hero himself. He never told himself that it was 

“a great thing to be a junior lord of the Treasury, though he acknowl- 
edged to himself that to have made a successful beginning was a very 
great thing. But his friends were loud in their congratulations,— or 
condolements as the case might be. 

He had his interview with Mr. Mildmay, and, after that, one of his 
first steps was to inform Mrs. Bunce that he must change his lodgings. 
“The truth is, Mrs. Bunce, not that I want anything better ; but that 
a better position will be advantageous to me, and that I can afford to 
pay for it.” Mrs. Bunce acknowledged the truth of the argument, with 
her apron up to her eyes. “I’ve got to be so fond of looking after 
you, Mr. Finn! I have indeed,” said Mrs. Bunce. “It is not just 
what you pays like, because another party will pay as much. But 
we’ve got so used to you, Mr. Finn,— haven’t we?” Mrs. Bunce was 
probably not aware herself that the comeliness of her lodger had 
pleased her feminine eye, and touched her feminine heart. Had any- 
body said that Mrs. Bunce was in love with Phineas, the scandal would 
have been monstrous. And yet it was so,—after a fashion. And 
Bunce knew it,— after his fashion. “Don’t be such an old fool,” he 
said, “ crying after him because he’s six foot high.” “I ain’t crying 
after him because he’s six foot high,” whined the poor woman ; —“ but 
one does like old faces better than new, and a gentleman about one’s 
place is pleasant.” “Gentleman be d—d,” said Bunce. But his anger 
was excited, not by his wife’s love for Phineas, but by the use of an 
objectionable word. 

Bunce himself had been on very friendly terms with Phineas, and 
they two had had many discussions on matters of politics, Bunce taking 
up the cudgels always for Mr. Turnbull, and generally slipping away 
gradually into some account of his own martyrdom. For he had been 
a martyr, having failed in obtaining any redress against the policeman 
who had imprisoned him so wrongfully. The People’s Banner had 
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fought for him manfully, and therefore there was a little disagreement 
between him and Phineas on the subject of that great organ of public 
opinion. And as Mr. Bunce thought that his lodger was very wrong to 
sit for Lord Brentford’s borough, subjects were sometimes touched 
which were a little galling to Phineas. 

Touching this promotion, Bunce had nothing but condolement to 
offer to the new junior lord. “Oh yes,” said he, in answer to an 
argument from Phineas, “I suppose there must be lords, as you cali 
‘em ; though for the matter of that I can’t see as they is of any mortal 
use.” . 

“ Wouldn’t you have the government carried on?” 

“Government! Well; I suppose there must be government. But 
the less of it the better. I’m not against government ;—nor yet 
against laws, Mr. Finn ; though the less of them, too, the better. But 
what does these lords do in the Government? Lords indeed! I'll tell 
you what they do, Mr. Finn. They wotes ; that’s what they do! They 
wotes hard ; black or white, white or black. Ain’t that true? When 
you're a ‘lord,’ will you be able to wote against Mr. Mildmay to save 
your very soul ?” : 

“Tf it comes to be a question of soul-saving, Mr. Bunce, I shan't 
save my place at the expense of my conscience.” 

“Not if you knows it, you mean. But the worst of it is that a man” 
gets so thick into the mud that he don’t know whether he’s dirty or 
clean. You'll have to wote as you’re told, and of course you'll think 
it’s right enough. Ain’t you been among Parliament gents long enough 
to know that that’s the way it goes?” 

“ You think no honest man can be a member of the Government?” 

“TI don’t say that, but I think honesty’s a deal easier away from ‘em. 
The fact is, Mr. Finn, it’s afl wrong with us yet, and will be till we gets 
it nigher to the great American model. If a poor man gets into Par- 
liament,— you'll excuse me, Mr. Finn, but I calls you a poor man.” 

“ Certainly,— as a member of Parliament I am a very poor man.” 

“ Just so,— and therefore what do you do? You goes and lays your- 
self out for government! I’m not saying as how you’re anyways wrong. 
A man has to live. You has winning ways, and a good physognomy of 
your own, and are as big as a life-guardsman.” Phineas as he heard 
this doubtful praise laughed and blushed. “ Very well; you makes 
your way with the big wigs, lords and earls and them like, and you gets 
returned for a rotten borough ;— you'll excuse me, but that’s about it, « 
ain’t it?—and then you goes in for government! A man may have a 
mission to govern, such as Washington and Cromwell and the like o’ 
them. But when I hears of Mr. Fitzgibbon a governing, why then I 
says,— d —n it all.” 

“There must be good and bad you know.” 

“ We've got to change a deal yet, Mr. Finn, and we'll do it. When 
a young man as has liberal feelings gets into Parliament, he shouldn’t 
be snapped up and brought into the governing business just because 
he’s poor and wants a salary. ‘They don’t do it that way in the States ; 
and they won’t do it that way here long. It’s the system as I hates, | 
and not you, Mr. Finn. Well, good-bye, sir, I hope you'll like the 
governing business, and find it suits your health.” 

These condolements from Mr. Bunce were not pleasant, but they set 
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him thinking. He felt assured that Bunce and Quintus Slide and Mr. 
Turnbull were wrong. Bunce was ignorant. Quintus Slide was dis-. 
honest. Turnbull was greedy of popularity. For himself, he thought 
that as a young man he was fairly well informed. He knew that he 
meant to be true in his vocation. And he was quite sure that the ob- 
ject nearest to his heart in politics was not self aggrandisement, but the 
welfare of the people in general. And yet he could not but agree with 
Bunce that there was something wrong. When such men as Laurence 
Fitzgibbon werécalled upon to act as governers, was it not to be ex- 
pected that the ignorant but still intelligent Bunces of the population 
should “qd—n it all?” 

On the evening of that day he went up to Mrs. Low’s, very sure that 
he should receive some encouragement from her and from her husband. 
She had been angry with him because he had put himself into a posi- 
tion in which money must be spent and none‘could be made. The 
Lows, and especially Mrs. Low, had refused to believe that any success 
was within his reach. Now that he had succeeded, now that he was in 
receipt of a salary on which he could live and save money, he would 
be sure of sympathy from his old friends the Lows! 

But Mrs. Low was as severe upon him as Mr. Bunce had been, and 
even from Mr. Low he could extract no real comfort. “Of course I 
congratulate you,” said Mr. Low coldly. 

“ And you, Mrs. Low?” 

“Well, you know, Mr. Finn, I think you have begun at the wrong 
end. I thought so before, and I think so still. I suppose I ought not 
to say so to a lord of the Treasury, but if youask me, what can I do?” 

“ Speak the truth out, of course.” 

“Exactly. That's what I must do. Well, the truth is, Mr. Finn, 
that I do not think it is a very good opening for a young man to be 
made what they call a Lord of the Treasury,— unless he has got a pri- 
vate fortune, you know, to support that kind of life.” 

“ You see, Phineas, a ministry is such an uncertain thing,” said Mr. 
Low. 

“ Of course it’s uncertain ;— but as I did go into the House, it’s 
something to have succeeded.” 

“If you call that success,” said Mrs. Low. 

“ You did intend to go on with your profession,” said Mr. Low. He 
could not tell them that he had changed his mind, and that he meant 
to marry Violet Effingham, who would much prefer a parliamentary life 
for her husband to that of a working barrister. “I suppose that is all 
given up now,” continued .Mr. Low. 

“Just for the present,” said Phineas. 

“ Yes ;—and forever, I fear,’ said Mrs. Low. “ You'll never go 
back to real work after frittering away your time as a Lord of the 
Treasury. What sort of work must it be when just anybody can do 
it that it suits them to lay hold of? But of course a thousand a year is 
something, though a man may have it for only six months.” 

It came out in the course of the evening that Mr. Low was going to 
stand for the borough vacated by Mr. Mottram, at which it was consid- 
ered that the Conservatives might possibly prevail. “ You see, after 
all, Phineas,” said Mr. Low, “that I am following your steps.” 
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_“ Ah ; you are going into the House in the course of your profes- 
“sion.” 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Low. 

“ And are taking the first step towards being a Tory Attorney-Gen- 
eral.” 

“That’s as may be,” said Mr. Low. “ But it’s the kind of thing a 
man does after twenty years of hard work. For myself, I really don’t 
much care whether I succeed or fail. I should like ,to live to be a 
Vice-Chancellor. I don’t mind saying as much as that to ypu. But I’m 
not at all sure that Parliament is the best way to the Equity Bench.” 

“ But it is a grand thing to get into Parliament when you do it by 
means of your profession,” said Mrs. Low. 

Soon after that Phineas took his departure from the house, feeling 
sore and unhappy. But on the next morning he was received in Gros- 
venor Place with an amount of triumph which went far to compensate 
him. Lady Laura had written to him to call there, and on his arrival 
he found both Violet Effingham and Madame Max Goesler with his 
friend. When Phineas entered the room his first feeling was one of 
intense joy at seeing that Violet Effingham was present there. Then 
there was one of surprise that Madame Max Goesler should make one 
of the little party. Lady Laura had told him at Mr. Palliser’s dinner- 
party, that they, in Portman Square, had not as yet advanced far enough 
to receive Madame Max Goesler,— and yet here was the lady in Mr. 
Kennedy’s drawing-room. Now Phineas would have thought it more 
likely that he should find her in Portman Square than in Grosvenor 
Place. The truth was that Madame Goesler had been brought by Miss 
Effingham,— with the consent, indeed, of Lady Laura, but with a con- 
sent given with much of hesitation. “What are you afraid of?” Violet 
had asked. “I am afraid of nothing,” Lady Laura had answered ; 
“but one has to choose one’s acquaintance in accordance with rules 
which one doesn’t lay down very strictly.” “She is a clever 
woman,” said Violet, “and everybody likes her; but if you think Mr. 
Kennedy would object, of course you are right.” Then Lady Laura 
had consented, telling herself that it was not necessary that she should 
ask her husband’s approval as to every new acquaintance she might 
form. At the same time Violet had been told that Phineas would be 
there, and so the party had been made up. 

“¢See the conquering hero comes,’” said Violet, in her cheeriest 
voice. 

“T am so glad that Mr. Finn has been made a lord of something,” 
said Madame Max Goesler. “I had the pleasure of a long political 
discussion with him the other night, and I quite approve of him.” 

“We are so much gratified, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura. “ Mr. 
Kennedy says that it is the best appointment they could have made, 
and papa is quite proud about it.” 

“You are Lord Brentford’s member ; are you not?” asked Madame 
Max Goesler. This was a question which Phineas did not quite like, 
and which he was obliged to excuse by remembering that the questioner 
had lived so long out of England as to be probably ignorant of the 
myths, and theories, and system, and working of the British Constitu- 
tion. Violet Effingham, little as she knew of politics, would never 
have asked a question so imprudent. 
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But the question was turned off, and Phineas, with an easy grace, 
submitted himself to be petted, and congratulated, and purred over, 
and almost caressed by the three ladies. Their good-natured enthusi- 
asm was at any rate better than the satire of Bunce, or the wisdom of 
Mrs. Low. Lady Laura had no misgivings as to Phineas being fit for 
governing, and Violet Effingham said nothing as to the short-lived ten- 
ure of ministers. Madame Max Goesler, though she had asked an 
indiscreet questign, thoroughly appreciated the advantage of Govern- 
ment pay, and the prestige of Government power. “ You are a lord 
now,” she satd, speaking as was customary with her, with the slightest 
possible foreign accent, “and you will be a president soon, and then 
perhaps a secretary. The order of promotion seems odd, but I am 
told it is very pleasant.” 

“It is pleasant to succeed, of course,” said Phineas, “let the success 
be ever so little.” 

“We knew you would succeed,” said Lady Laura. “We were quite 
sure of it. Were we not, Violet?” 

“You always said so, my dear. For myself I do not venture to have 
an opinion on such matters. Will you always have to go to that big 
building in the corner, Mr. Finn, and stay there from ten till four? 
Won’t that be a bore?” 

“We have a half-holiday-on Saturday, you know,” said Phineas. 

“ And do the Lords of the Treasury have to take care of the money?” 
asked Madame Max Goesler. 

“Only their own ; and they generally fail in doing that,” said Phin- 
eas. 

He sat there for a considerable time, wondering whether Mr. Ken- 
nedy would come in, and wondering also as to what Mr. Kennedy would 
say to Madame Max Goesler when he did come in. He knew that it 
was useless for him to expect any opportunity, then or there, of being 
alone for a moment with Violet Effingham. His only chance in that 
direction would be in some crowded room, at some ball at which he 
might ask her to dance with him ; but it seemed that fate was very un- 
kind to him, and that no such chance came in his way. Mr. Kennedy 
did not appear, and Madame Max Goesler with Violet went away, 
leaving Phineas still sitting with Lady Laura. Each of them said a 
kind word to him as they went. “I don’t know whether I may dare to 
expect that a Lord of the Treasury will come and see me?” said Madame 
* Max Goesler. Then Phineas made a second promise that he would 
call in Park Lane. Violet blushed as she remembered that she could 
not ask him to call at Lady Baldock’s. “Good-bye, Mr. Finn,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “I’m so very glad that they have chosen 
you; and I do hope that, as Madame Max says, they’ll make you a 
secretary and a president, and everything else very quickly,— till it 
will come to your turn to be making other people.” ‘“ He is very nice,” 
said Madame Goesler to Violet as she took her place in the carriage. 
“He bears being petted and spoilt without being either awkward or 
conceited.” “On the whole, he is rather nice,” said Violet ; “ only he 
has not got a shilling in the world, and has to make himself before he 
will be anybody.” “ He must marry money, of course,” said Madame 
Max Goesler. 
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“T hope you are contented?” said Lady Laura, rising from her chair 
and coming opposite to him as soon as they were alone. 

“ Of course I am contented.” 

“T was not,— when I first heard of it. Why did they promote that 
empty-headed countryman of yours to a place for which he was quite unfit? 
I was not contented. But then I am more ambitious for you than you 
are for yourself.” He sat without answering her for a while, and she 
er oe waiting for his reply. “Have you nothing to say to me?” she 
asked. 

“TI do not know what to say. When I think of it all, I am lost in 
amazement. You tell me that you are not contented ;— that you are 
ambitious forme. Why is it that you should feel any interest in the 
matter ?” 

“ ts it not reasonable that we should be interested for our friends?” 

“ But when you and I last parted here in this room you were hardly 
my friend.” 

“Was I not? You wrong me there ;—very deeply.” 

“T told you what was my ambition, and you resented it,” said 
Phineas. 

“I think I said that I could not help you, and I think I said also 
that I thought you would fail. I do not know that I showed much re- 
sentment. You see, I told her that you were here, that she might come 
and meet you. You know that I wished my brother should succeed. 
I wished it before I ever knew you. You cannot expect that I should 
change my wishes.” 

“ But if he cannot succeed,” pleaded Phineas. 

“Who is to say that?) Has a woman never been won by devotion 
and perseverance? Besides, how can I wish to see you go on witha 
suit which must sever you from my father, and injure your political 
prospects ;—perhaps fatally injure them? It seems to me now that my 
father is almost the only man in London who has not heard of this 
duel.” 

“ Of course he will hear of it. I have half made up my mind to tell 
him myself.” 

“Do not do that, Mr. Finn. There can be no reason for it. But I 
did not ask you to come here to-day to talk to you about Oswald or 
Violet. I have given you my advice about that, and I can do no 
more.” 

“Lady Laura, I cannot take it. It is out of my power to take it.” 

“Very well. The matter shall be what you members of Parliament 
call an open question between us. When papa asked you to accept 
this place at the Treasury, did it ever occur to you to refuse it?” 

“Tt did ;—for half an hour or so.” 

“T hoped you would,—and yet I knew that I was wrong. I thought 
that you should count yourself to be worth more than that, and that 
you should, as it were, assert yourself. But then it is so difficult to 
draw the line between proper self-assertion and proper self-denial ;—to 
know how high to go up the table, and how low to go down. Ido 
not doubt that you have been right,—only make them understand that 
you are not as other junior lords ;—that you have been willing to be a 
junior lord, or anything else for a purpose ; but that the purpose Is some 
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thing higher than that of fetching and carrying in Parliament for Mr. 
Mildmay and Mr. Palliser.” 

“T hope in time to get beyond fetching and carrying,” said Phineas. 

“Of course you will ; and knowing that, I am glad that you are in 
office. I suppose there will be no difficulty about Loughton.” 

Then Phineas laughed. “I hear,” said he, “that Mr. Quintus 
Slide, of the People’s Banner, has already gone down to canvass the 
electors.” 

“Mr. Quintus Slide! To canvass the electors of Loughton!” and 
Lady Laura drew herself up and spoke of this unseemly intrusion on 
her father’s borough, as though the vulgar man who had been named 
had forced his way into the very drawing-room in Portman Square. At 
that moment Mr. Kennedy came in. “Do you hear what Mr. Finn 
tells me?” she said. “He has heard that Mr. Quintus Slide has gone 
down to Loughton to stand against him.” 

“ And why not?” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ My dear!” ejaculated Lady Laura. 

“Mr. Quintus Slide will no doubt lose his time and his money ;—but 
he will gain the prestige of having stood for a borough, which will be 
something for him on the staff of the People’s Banner,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

“ He will get that horrid man Vellum to propose him,” said Lady 
Laura. 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Kennedy. “And the less any of us say 
about it the better. Finn, my dear fellow, I congratulate you heartily. 
Nothing for a long time has given me greater pleasure than hearing of 
your appointment. It is equally honourable to yourself and to Mr. 
Mildmay. It is a great step to have gained so early.” 

Phineas, as he thanked his friend, could not help asking himself 
what his friend had done to be made a Cabinet Minister. Little as he, 
Phineas, himself had done in the House in his two sessions and a 
half, Mr. Kennedy had hardly done more in his fifteen or twenty. But 
then Mr. Kennedy was possessed of almost miraculous wealth, and 
owned half a county, whereas he, Phineas, owned almost nothing at 
all. Of course no Prime Minister would offer a junior lordship at the 
Treasury to a man with £30,000 a year. Soon after this Phineas took 
his leave. “I think he will do well,” said Mr. Kennedy to his wife. 

“T am sure he will do well,” replied Lady Laura, almost scornfully. 

“He is not quite such a black swan with me as he is with you ; but 
still I think he will succeed, if he takes care of himself. It is aston- 
ishing how that absurd story of his duel with Chiltern has got about.” 

“Tt is impossible to prevent people talking,” said Lady Laura. 

“T suppose there was some quarrel, though neither of them will tell 
you. ‘They say it was about Miss Effingham. I should hardly think 
that Finn could have any hopes in that direction.” 

“Why should he not have hopes?” 

“ Because he has neither position, nor money, nor birth,” said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

“He is a gentleman,” said Lady Laura ; “and I think he has posi- 
tion. I do not see why he should not ask any girl to marry him.” 

“There is no understanding you, Laura,” said Mr. Kennedy angrily. 
“T thought you had quite other hopes about Miss Effingham.” 
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“So I have ; but that has nothing to do with it. You spoke of Mr. 
Finn as though he would be guilty of some crime were he to ask Vio- 
let Effingham to be his wife. In that I disagree with you. Mr. Finn 
is-———”” 

“You will make me sick of the name of Mr. Finn.” 

“T am sorry that I offend you by my gratitude to a man who saved 
your life.” Mr. Kennedy shook his head. He knew that the argu- 
ment used against him was false, but he did not know how to show 
that he knew that it was false. ‘“ Perhaps I had better not mention his 
. Name any more,” continued Lady Laura. 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ T quite agree with you that it is nonsense, Robert.” 

“ All I mean to say is, that if you go on as you do, you will turn his 
head and spoil him. Do you think I do not know what is going on 
among you?” 

“ What is going on among us,—as you call it?” 

“ You are taking this young man up and putting him on a pedestal 
and worshipping him, just because he is well-looking, and rather clever 
and decently behaved. It’s always the way with women who have no- 
thing to do, and who cannot be made to understand that they should 
have duties. They cannot live without some kind of idolatry.” 

“ Have I neglected my duty to you, Robert?” 

“ Yes,—you know you have ;—in going to those receptions at your 
father’s house on Sundays.” 

“ What has that to do with Mr. Finn?” 

“ Psha!” 

“T begin to think I had better tell Mr. Finn not to come here any 
more, since his presence is disagreeable to you. All the world knows 
how great is the service he did you, and it will seem to be very ridicu- 
lous. People will say all manner of things ; but anything will be better 
than that you should go on as you have done,—accusing your wife of 
idolatry towards a young man, because he is——well-looking.” 

“T never said anything of the kind.” 

“You did, Robert.” 

“TI did not. I did not speak more of you than of a lot of others.” 

“You accused me personally, saying that because of my idolatry I 
had neglected my duty ; but really you made such a jumble of it all, 
with papa’s visitors, and Sunday afternoons, that I cannot follow what 
was in your mind.” 

Then Mr. Kennedy stood for a while, collecting his thoughts, so that 
he might unravel the jumble, if that were possible to him ; but finding 
that it was not possible, he left the room, and closed the door behind 
him. 

Then Lady Laura was left alone to consider the nature of the accu- 
sation which her husband had brought against her ; or the nature rather 
of the accusation which she had chosen to assert that her husband had 
implied. For in her heart she knew that he had made no such accu- 
sation, and had intended to make none such. The idolatry of which 
he had spoken was the idolatry which a woman might show to her cat, 
her dog, her picture, her china, her furniture, her carriage and horses, 
or her pet maid-servant. Such was the idolatry of which Mr. Kennedy 
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had spoken ;—but was there no other worship in her heart, worse, 
more pernicious than that, in reference to this young man? 

She had schooled herself about him very severely, and had come to 
various resolutions. She had found out and confessed to herself that 
she did not, and could not love her husband. She had found out and 
confessed to herself that she did love, and could not help loving Phin- 
eas Finn. Then she had resolved to banish him from her presence, 
and had gone the length of telling him so. After that she had per- 
ceived that she had been wrong, and had determined to meet him as 
she met other men,—and to conquer her love. Then, when this could 
not be done, when something almost like idolatry grew upon her, she 
determined that it should be the idolatry of friendship, that she would 
not sin even in thought, that there should be nothing in her heart of 
which she need be ashamed ;—but that the one great object and pur- 
port of her life should be the promotion of this friend’s welfare. She 
had just begun to love after this fashion, had taught herself to believe 
that she might combine something of the pleasure of idolatry towards 
her friend with a full complement of duty towards her husband, when 
Phineas came to her with his tale of love for Violet Effingham. The 
lesson which she got then was a very rough one,—so hard that at first 
she could not bear it. Her anger at his love for her brother’s wished- 
for bride was lost in her dismay that Phineas should love any one after 
having once loved her. But by sheer force of mind she had conquered 
that dismay, that feeling of desolation at her heart, and had almost 
taught herself to hope that Phineas might succeed with Violet. He 
wished it,—and why should he not have what he wished,—he, whom 
she so fondly idolised? It was not his fault that he and she were not 
man and wife. She had chosen to arrange it otherwise, and was she 
not bound to assist him now in the present object of his reasonable 
wishes? She had got over inher heart that difficulty about her brother, 
but she could not quite conquer the other difficulty. She could not 
bring herself to plead his cause with Violet. She had not brought 
herself as yet to do it. 

And now she was accused of idolatry for Phineas by her husband, 
she with “a lot of others,” in which lot Violet was of course included. 
Would it not be better that they two should be brought together? 
Would not her friend’s husband still be her friend? Would she not 
then forget to love him? Would she not then be safer than she was 
now? 

As she sat alone struggling with her difficulties, she had not as yet 
forgotten to love him,—nor was she as yet safe. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


MISS EFFINGHAM’S FOUR LOVERS. 


One morning early in June Lady Laura called at Lady Baldock’s house 
and asked for Miss Effingham. ‘The servant was showing her into the 
large drawing room, when she again asked specially for Miss Effing- 
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ham. “I think Miss Effingham is there,” said the man, opening the 
room. Miss Effingham was not there. Lady Baldock was sitting all 
alone, and Lady Laura perceived that she had been caught in the net 
which she specially wished to avoid. Now Lady Baldock had not ac- 
tually or openly quarrelled with Lady Laura Kennedy or with Lord 
Brentford, but she had conceived a strong idea that her niece Violet 
was countenanced in all improprieties by the Standish family generally, 
and that therefore the Standish family was to be regarded as a family 
of enemies. There was doubtless in her mind considerable confusion 
on the subject, for she did not know whether Lord Chiltern or Mr. Finn 
was the suitor which she most feared,— and she was aware, after a sort 
of muddled fashion, that the claims of these two wicked young men 
were antagonistic to each other. But they were both regarded by her 
as emanations from the same source of iniquity, and therefore, without 
going deeply into the machinations of Lady Laura,— without resolving 
whether Lady Laura was injuring her by pressing her brother as a 
suitor upon Miss Effingham, or by pressing a rival of her brother,— 
still she became aware that it was her duty to turn a cold shoulder on 
those two houses in Portman Square and Grosvenor Place. But her 
difficulties in doing this were very great, and it may be said that Lady 
Baldock was placed in an unjust and cruel position. Before the end of 
May she had proposed to leave London, and to take her daughter and 
Violet down to Baddingham,— or to Brighton if they preferred it, or to 
Switzerland. “Brighton in June!” Violet had exclaimed. “Would 
not a month among the glaziers be delightful?” Miss Boreham had 
said. “Don’t let me keep you in town, aunt,” Violet replied ; “ but I 
do not think I shall go till other people go. I can have a room at 
Laura Kennedy’s house.” Then Lady Baldock, whose position was 
hard and cruel, resolved that she would stay in town. Here she had 
in her hands a ward over whom she had no positive power, and yet 
in respect to whom her duty was imperative! Her duty was impera- 
tive, and Lady Baldock was not the woman to neglect her duty ;— and 
yet she knew that the doing of her duty would all be in vain. Violet 
would marry a shoe-black out of the streets if she were so minded. 
It was of no use that the poor lady had provided herself with two 
strings, two most excellent strings to her bow,— two strings either one 
of which should have contented Miss Effingham. There was Lord 
Fawn, a young peer, not very rich indeed,— but still with means suffi- 
cient for a wite, a rising man, and in every way respectable, although a 
Whig. And there was Mr. Appledom, one of the richest commoners 
in England, a fine Conservative too, with a seat in the House, and 
everything appropriate. He was fifty, but looked hardly more than 
thirty-five, and was —so at least Lady Baldock frequently asserted,— 
violently in love with Violet Effingham. Why had not the law, or the 
executors, or the Lord Chancellor, or some power levied for the pro- 
tection of the proprieties, made Violet absolutely subject to her guardian 
till she should be made subject to a husband ? 

“Yes, I think she is at home,” said Lady Baldock, in answer to Lady 
Laura’s inquiry for Violet. “At least, I hardly know. She seldom 
tells me what she means to do,— and sometimes she will walk out quite 
alone!” A most imprudent old woman was Lady Baldock, always 
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opening her hand to her adversaries, unable to control herself in the 
scolding of peopie, either before their faces or behind their backs, even 
at moments in which such scolding was most injurious to her own cause. 
“ However, we will see,’ she continued. Then the bell was rung, and 
in a few minutes Violet was in the room. In a few minutes more they 
were up-stairs together in Violet’s own room, in spite of the openly dis- 
played wrath of Lady Baldock. “I almost wish she had never been 
born,” said Lady Baldock to her daughter. “Oh, mamma, don’t say 
that.” “I certainly. do wish that I had never seen her.” “Indeed she 
has been a grievous trouble to you, mamma,” said Miss Boreham, sym- 
pathetically. 

“Brighton! What nonsense!” said Lady Laura. 

“Of course it’s nonsense. Fancy going to Brighton! And then 
they have proposed Switzerland. If you could only hear Augusta talk- 
ing in rapture of a month among the glaciers! And I feel so ungrate- 
ful. I believe they would spend three months with me at any horrible 
place that I could suggest,— at Hong Kong if I were to ask it,—so 
intent are they on taking me away from metropolitan danger.” 

“But you will not go?” 

“No!—I won't go. I know I am very naughty; but I can’t help 
feeling that I cannot be good without being a fool at the same time. 
I must either fight my aunt, or give way to her. If I were to yield, 
what a life I should have ;— and I should despise myself after all.” 

“ And what is the special danger to be feared now?” 

“T don’t know ;— you, I fancy. I told her that if she went, I should 
goto you. I knew that would make her stay.” 

“T wish you would come to me,” said Lady Laura. 

“T shouldn’t think of it really,— not for any length of time.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I should be in Mr. Kennedy’s way.” 

“You wouldn't be in his way in the least. If you would only be down 
punctually for morning prayers, and go to church with him on Sunday. 
afternoon, he would be delighted to have you.” 

“What did he say about Madame Max coming?” 

“Not a word. I don’t think he quite knew who she was then. I 
fancy he has inquired since, by something he said yesterday.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ Nothing that matters ;—only a word. I haven’t come here to talk 
about Madame Max Goesler,—nor yet about Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Whom have you come to talk about?” asked Violet, laughing a 
little, with something of increased colour in her cheeks, though she 
could not be said to blush. 

“ A lover, of course,” said Lady Laura. 

“TI wish you would leave me alone with my lovers. You are as bad 
or worse than my aunt. She, at any rate, varies her prescription. She 
has become sick of poor Lord Fawn because he’s a Whig.” 

“ And who is her favourite now?” 

“Old Mr. Appledom,—who is really a most unexceptionable old 
party, and whom I like of all things. I really think I could consent to 
be Mrs. Appledom, to get rid of my troubles,—if he did not dye his 
whiskers and have his coats padded.” 

“ He’d give up those little things if you asked him.” 
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“T shouldn’t have the heart to do it. Besides, this isn’t his time of 
the year for making proposals. His love fever, which is of a very low 
kind, and intermits annually, never comes on till the autumn. It is a 
rural malady, against which he is proof while among his clubs!” 

“ Well, Violet,—I am like your aunt.” 

“ Like Lady Baldock ?” 

“In one respect. I, too, will vary my prescription.” 

“What do you mean, Laura?” 

“Just this,—that if you like to marry Phineas Finn, I will say, that 
you are right.” 

“Heaven and earth! And why am I to marry Phineas Finn?” 

“Only for two reasons ; because he loves you, and because in 

“ No,—I deny it. I do not.” 

“ T had come to fancy that you did.” 

“ Keep your fancy more under control then. But upon my word I 
can’t understand this. He was your great friend.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” demanded Lady Laura. 

“ And you have thrown over your brother, Laura?” . 

“ You have thrown him over, Is he to go on forever asking and be- 
ing refused?” 

“T do not know why he should not,” said Violet, “ seeing how very 
little trouble it gives him. Half an hour once in six months does it all 
for him, allowing him time for coming and going in a cab.” 

“ Violet, I do not understand you. Have you refused Oswald so 
often because he does not pass hours on his knees before you?” 

“No, indeed! His nature would be altered very much for the worse 
before he could do that.” 

“ Why do you throw it in his teeth then that he does not give you 
more of his time?” 

“ Why have you come to tell me to marry Mr. Phineas Finn? That 
is what I want to know. Mr. Phineas Finn, as far as I am aware, has 
not a shilling in the world,—except a month’s salary now due to him from 
the Government. Mr. Phineas Finn I believe to be the son of a coun- 
try doctor in Ireland,—with about seven sisters. Mr. Phineas Finn is 
a Roman Catholic. Mr. Phineas Finn is,—or was a short time ago,— 
in love with another lady ; and Mr. Phineas Finn is not so much in 
love at this moment but what he is able to intrust his cause to an am- 
bassador. None short of a royal suitor should ever do that with suc- 
cess.” 

“ Has he never pleaded his cause to you yourself?” 

“ My dear, I never tell gentlemen’s secrets. It seems that if he has, 
his success was so trifling that he has thought he had better trust some 
one else for the future.” 

“He has not trusted me. He has not given me any commission.” 

“ Then why have you come?” 

“ Because,—I hardly know how to tell his story. There have been 
things about Oswald which made it almost necessary that Mr. Finn 
should explain himself to me.” 

“ I know it all ;—about their fighting. Foolish young men! I am 
not a bit obliged to either of them,—not a bit. Only fancy, if my aunt 
knew it, what a life she would lead me? Gustavus knows all about it, 
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and I feel that I am living at his mercy. Why were they so wrong- 
headed ?” 

“T cannot answer that,— though I know them well enough to be sure 
that Chiltern was the one in fault.” 

“Tt is so odd that you should have thrown your brother over.” 

“T have not thrown my brother over. Will you accept Oswald if he 
asks you again?” 

“No,” almost shouted Violet. 

“ Then I hope that Mr. Finn may succeed. I want him to succeed 
in everything. There ;—you may know it all. He is my Pheebus 
Apollo.” 

“ That is flattering to me,—looking at the position in which you de- 
sire to place your Phoebus at the present moment.” 

“Come, Violet, I am true to you, and let me have a little truth from 
you. This man loves.you, and I think is worthy of you. He does 
not love me, but he is my friend. As his friend, and believing in his 
worth, I wish for his success beyond anything else in the world. 
Listen to me, Violet. I don’t believe in those reasons which you gave 
me just now for not becoming this man’s wife.” 

“ Nor do I.” 

“T know you do not. Look at me. I, who have less of real heart 
than you, I who thought that I could trust myself to satisfy my mind 
and my ambition without caring for my heart, I have married for what 
you call position. My husband is very rich, and a Cabinet Minister, 
and will probably be a peer. And he was willing to marry me at a 
time when I had not a shilling of my own.” 

“ He was very generous.” 

“ He has asked for it since,” said Lady Laura. “ But never mind. 
I have not come to talk about myself ;—otherwise than to bid you not 
do what I have done. All that you have said about this man’s want 
of money and of family is nothing.” 

“Nothing at all,’ said Violet. “Mere words,—fit only for such 
people as my aunt.” 
“Well then?” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you love him 

“Ah! but if I do not? You are very close in inquiring into my 
secrets. Tell me, Laura ;—was not this young Crichton once a lover 
of your own?” . 

“Psha! And do you think I cannot keep a gentleman’s secret as 
well as you?” 

“What is the good of any secret, Laura, when we have been already 
so open? He tried his ’prentice hand on you; and then he came to 
me. Let us watch him, and see who’ll be the third. I too like him 
well enough to hope that he’ll land himself safely at last.” 


”? 








CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE MOUSETRAP. 


Purneas had certainly no desire to make love by an ambassador,—at’ 
27 
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second-hand. He had given no commission to Lady Laura, and was, 
as the reader is aware, quite ignorant of what was being done and said 
on his behalf. He had asked no more from Lady Laura than an op- 
portunity of speaking for himself, and that he had asked almost with a 
conviction that by so asking he would turn his friend into an enemy. 
He had read but little of the workings of Lady Laura’s heart towards 
himself, and had no idea of the assistance she was anxious to give him, 
She had never told him that she was willing to sacrifice her brother on 
his behalf, and, of course, had not told him that she was willing also to 
sacrifice herself. Nor, when she wrote to him one June morning and 
told him that Violet would be found in Portman Square, alone, that 
afternoon,—naming an hour, and explaining that Miss Effingham would 
be there to meet herself and her father, but that at such an hour she 
would be certainly alone,—did he even then know how much she was 
prepared to do for him. The short note was signed “L.,” and then 
there came a long postcript. “ Ask for me,” she said in a postscript. 
“ T shall be there later, and I have told them to bid you wait. I can 
give you no hope of success, but if you choose to try,—you can do so. 
If you do not come, | shall know that you have changed your mind. I 
shall not think the worse of you, and your secret will be safe with me. 
I do that which you have asked me to do,—simply because you have 
asked it. Burn this at once,—because I ask it.” Phineas destroyed 
the note, tearing it into atoms, the moment that he had read it and re- 
read it. Of course he would go to Portman Square at the hour named. 
Of course he would take his chance. He was not buoyed up by much 
of hope ;—but even though there were no hope, he would take his 
chance. 

When Lord Brentford had first told Phineas of his promotion, he 
had also asked the new Lord of the Treasury to make a certain commu- 
nication on his behalf to his son. This Phineas had found himself 
obliged to promise to do ;—and he had done it. The letter had been 
difficult enough to write,—but he had written it. After having made 
the promise, he had found himself bound to keep it. 


“Dear Lord Chiltern,” he had commenced, “I will not think that 
there was anything in our late encounter to prevent my so addressing 
you. I now write at the instance of your father, who has heard noth- 
ing of our little affair.” Then he explained at length Lord Brentford’s 
wishes as he understood them. “ Pray come home,” he said, finishing 
his letter. “Touching V. E., I feel that I am bound to tell you that I 
still mean to try my fortune, but that I have no ground for hoping that 
my fortune will be good. Since the day on the sands, I have never 
met her but in society. I know you will be glad to hear that my 
wound was nothing ; and I think you will be glad to hear that I have 
got my foot on to the ladder of promotion.—Yours always, 

PHINEAS FINN.” 


Now he had to try his fortune,—that fortune of which he had told 
Lord Chiltern that he had no reason for hoping that it would be good. 
He went direct from his office at the Treasury to Portman Square, re- 
solving that he would take no trouble as to his dress, simply washing 
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his hands and brushing his hair as though he were going down to the 
House, and he knocked at the Earl’s door exactly at the hour named 
by Lady Laura. : 

“Miss Effingham,” he said, “I am so glad to find you alone.” 

“Yes,” she said, laughing. “I am alone,—a poor unprotected 
female. But I fear nothing. I have strong reason for believing that 
Lord Brentford is somewhere about. And Pomfret, the butler, who 
has known me since I was a baby, is a host in himself.” 

“With such allies you can have nothing to fear,” he replied, attempt- 
ing to carry on her little jest. 

“Nor ,even without them, Mr. Finn. We unprotected females in 
these days are so self-reliant that our natural protectors fall from off us, 
finding themselves to be no longer wanted. Now with you,—what can 
I fear?” 

“ Nothing,—as I hope.” 

“ There used to be a time, and that not so long ago either, when young 
gentlemen and ladies were thought to be very dangerous to each other 
if they were left alone. But propriety is less rampant now, and upon 
the whole virtue and morals, with discretion and all that kind of thing, 
have been the gainers. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“ All the same,—I don’t like to be caught in a trap, Mr. Finn.” 

“Ina trap?” 

“Yes ;—in atrap. Is there no trap here? If you will say so, I will 
acknowledge myself to be a dolt, and will beg your pardon.” 

“T hardly know what you call a trap.” 

“ You were told that I was here?” 

He paused a moment before he replied. “Yes, I was told.” 

“T call that a trap.” 

“ Am I to blame?” 

“JT don't say that you set it,—but you use it.” 

“ Miss Effingham, of course I have used it. You must know,—I think 
you must know that I have that to say to you which has made me long 
for such an opportunity as this.” 

“ And therefore you have called in the assistance of your friend.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“TInsuch matters you should never talk to any one, Mr. Finn. If you 
cannot fight your own battle, no one can fight it for you.” 

“Miss Effingham, do you remember our ride at Saulsby?” 

“Very well ;—as if it were yesterday.” 

“ And do you remember that I asked you a question which you have 
never answered ?” 

“J did answer it,— as well as I knew how, so that I might tell you 
a truth without hurting you.” 

“It was necessary,—is necessary that I should be hurt sorely, or made 
perfectly happy. Violet Effingham, I have come to you to ask you to 
be my wife ;—to tell you that I love you, and to ask for your love in 
return. Whatever may be my fate, the question must be asked, and an 
answer must be given. I have not hoped that you should tell me that 
you loved me” 





“ For what then have you hoped ?” 
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“ For not much, indeed ;— but if for anything, then for some chance 
that you might tell me so hereafter.” 

“If I loved you, I would tell you so now,—instantly. I give you my 
word of that.” 

“Can you never love me?” 

“ What is a woman to answer to such a question? No;—I believe 
never. I do not think I shall ever wish you to be my husband. You 
ask me to be plain, and I must be plain.” 

“Is it because ?” He paused hardly knowing what the question 
was which he proposed to himself to ask. 

“Tt is for no because,—for no cause except that simple one which 
should make any girl refuse any man whom she did not love. Mr. Finn, 
I could say pleasant things to you on any other subject than this,— be- 
éause I like you.” 

“T know that I have nothing to justify my suit.” 

“ You have everything to justify it ;—— at least I am bound to presume 
that you have. If you lave me,— you are justified.” 

“ You know that I love you.” 

“T am sorry that it should ever have been so—very sorry. I can 
only hope that I have not been in fault.” 

“Will you try to love me?” 

“ No ;—why should I try? If any trying were necessary, I would 
try rather not to love you. Why should I try to do that which would 
displease everybody belonging to me? For yourself, I admit your right 
to address me,— and tell you frankly that it would not be in vain, if I 
loved you. But I tell you as frankly that such a marriage would not 
please those whom I am bound to try to please.” 

He paused a moment before he spoke further. “I shall wait,” he 
said, “ and come again.” 

“ What am to say to that? Do not tease me, so that I be driven to 
treat you with lack of courtesy. Lady Laura is so much attached to 
you, and Mr. Kennedy, and Lord Brentford,— and indeed I may say, I 
myself also, that I trust there may be nothing to mar our good fellow- 
ship. Come, Mr. Finn,—say that you will take an answer, and I will 
give you my hand.” 

“ Give it me,” said he. She gave him her hand, and he put it up to 
his lips and pressed it. “I will wait and come again,” he said. “I 
will assuredly come again.” Then he turned from her and went out of 
the house. At the corner of the square he saw Lady Laura’s carriage, 
but did not stop to speak to her. And she also saw him. 

“So you have had a visitor here,” said Lady Laura to Violet. 

“ Yes ;—I have been caught in the trap.” 

“Poor mouse! And has the cat made a meal of you?” 

“T fancy he has, after his fashion. There be cats that eat their mice 
without playing,— and cats that play with their mice, and then eat 
them,— and cats again which only play with their mice, and don’t care 
to eat them. Mr. Finn is a cat of the latter kind, and has had his af- 
ternoon’s diversion.” 

“ You wrong him there.” 

“T think not, Laura. I do not mean to say that he would not have 
liked me to accept him. But, if I can see inside his bosom, such a 
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little job as that he has now done will be looked back upon as one of 
the past pleasures of his life ;— not as a pain.” 


(To be continued.) 








Fohn Esten Cooke. 
LEE’S MISERABLES.* 





Tuey called themselves “ Lee’s Miserables.” 

That was a grim piece of humor, was it not, reader? And the name 
had a somewhat curious origin. Victor Hugo’s work, Les AZisérables, 
had been translated and published by a house in Richmond ; the sol- 
diers, in the great dearth of reading matter, had seized upon it; and 
thus, by a strange chance, the tragic story of the great French writer 
had become known to the soldiers in the trenches. Everywhere you 
might see the gaunt figures in their tattered jackets bending over the 
dingy pamphlets, “ Fantine,” “ Cosette,” or “ Marius,” or “ St. Denis,” 
and the woes of “Jean Valjean,” the old galley-slave, found an echo 
in the hearts of these brave soldiers, immured in.the trenches and 
fettered by duty to their muskets or their cannon. 

Singular fortune of a writer! Happy M. Hugo! Your fancies 
crossed the ocean, and, transmitted into a new tongue, whiled away 
the dreary hours of the old soldiers of Lee, at Petersburg ! 

Thus, that history of “ The Wretched,” was the pabulum of the 
South in 1864 ; and as the French title had been retained on the backs 
of the pamphlets, the soldiers, little familiar with the Gallic pronunci- 
ation, called the book “ Lee’s Miserables!” Then another step was 
taken. It was no longer the book, but themselves whom they referred 
to by that name. The old veterans of the army thenceforth laughed 
at their miseries, and dubbed themselves grimly, “ Zce’s Miserables!” 

The sobriquet was gloomy, and there was something tragic in the 
employment of it ; but it was applicable. Like most popular terms, 
it expressed the exact thought in the mind of every one—coined the 
situation into a phrase. 

Truly they were “The Wretched,”—the soldiers of the army of 
Northern Virginia, in the fall and winter of 1864. They had a quarter 
of a pound of rancid “ Nassau bacon”—from New England—for 
daily rations of meat. The handful of flour, or corn-meal, which they 
received was musty. Coffee and sugar were doled out as a luxury 
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now and then only ; and the microscopic ration became a jest to those 
who looked at it. A little “ grease ” and corn-bread—the grease ran- 
cid, and the bread musty—these were the food of the army. 

Their clothes, blankets, and shoes were no better—even worse. 
Only at long intervals could the Government issue new ones to them, 
Thus the army was in tatters. ‘The old clothes hung on the men like 
scarecrows. Their gray jackets were in rags, and did not keep out 
the chilly wind sweeping over the frozen fields. Their old blankets 
were in shreds, and gave them little warmth when they wrapped them- 
selves up in them, shivering in the long cold nights. The old shoes, 
patched and yawning, had served in many a march and battle—and 
now allowed the naked sole to touch the hard and frosty ground. 

Happy the man with a new blanket! Proud the possessor of a 
whole roundabout! What millionaire or favorite child of fortune passes 
yonder—the owner of an unpatched pair of shoes? 

Such were the rations and clothing of the army at that epoch :— 
rancid grease, musty meal, tattered jackets, and worn-out shoes. And 
these were the fortunate ones! Whole divisions often went without 
bread even, for two whole days. Thousands had no jackets, no 
blankets, and no shoes. Gaunt forms, in ragged old.shirts and torn 
trousers only clutched the musket. At night they huddled together for 
warmth by the fire in the trenches.. When they charged, their naked 
feet left blood-marks on the abatis through which they went, at the 
enemy. 

That is not an exaggeration, reader. These facts are of record. 

And that was a part only. It was not only famine and hardship 
which they underwent, but the incessant combats—and mortal tedium, 
of the trenches. Ah! the trenches! Those words summed up 2° 
whole volume of suffering. No longer fighting in open field, no longer 
winter quarters, with power to range ; no longer freedom, fresh air, 
healthful movement—the trenches ! 

Here, cooped up and hampered atevery turn, they fought through all 
those long months of the dark autumn and winter of 1864. ‘They were 
no longer men, but machines loading and firing the musket and the 
cannon. Burrowing in their holes, and subterranean covered ways, 
they crouched in the darkness, rose at the sound of coming battle, man- 
ned the breastworks, or trained the cannon—day after day, week after 
week, month after month, they were there in the trenches at their grim 
work ; and some fiat of Destiny seemed to have chained them there to 
battle forever! At midnight, as at noon, they were at their posts. In 
the darkness, dusky figures could be seen swinging the sponge-staff, 
swabbing the cannon, driving home the charge. In the starlight, the 
moonlight, or the gloom lit by the red glare, those figures, resembling 
phantoms, were seen marshalled behind the breastworks to repel the 
coming assault. Silence had fled from the trenches—the crash of 
musketry and the bellow of artillery had replaced it. That seemed never 
to cease. The men were rocked to sleep by it. They slept on in the 
dark trenches, though the mortar-shells rose, described their flaming 
curves, and, bursting, rained jagged fragments of iron upon them. 
And to many that was their last sleep. The iron tore them in their 
tattered blankets. They rose gasping, and streaming with blood. 
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Then they staggered and fell ; when you passed by, you saw a some- 
thing lying on the ground, covered with the old blanket. It was one 
of “Lee’s Miserables,” killed last night by the mortars—and gone to 
answer “ Here!” before the Master. 

The trenches!—ah! the trenches! Were you in them, reader? 
Thousands will tell you more of them than I can. There, an historic 
army was guarding the capital of an historic nation—the great nation 
of Virginia—and how they guarded it! In hunger, and cold, and 
nakedness, they guarded it still. In the bright days and the dark, 
they stood at their posts unmoved. In the black night-watches as by 
day—toward morning, as at evening—they stood, clutching the mus- 
ket, peering out into the pitchy darkness; or lay, dozing around the 
grim cannon, in the embrasures. Hunger, and cold, and wounds, and 
the whispering voice of Despair, had no effect on them. The mortal 
tedium left them patient. When you saw the gaunt faces contract, and 
tears flow, it was because they had received some letter, saying that 
their wives and children were starving. Many could not endure that. 
It made them forget all. Torn with anguish, and unable to obtain fur- 
loughs for a day even, they went home without leave—and civilians 
called them deserters. Could such men be shot—men who had fought 
like heroes, and only committed this breach of discipline that they 
might feed their starving children? And, after all, it was not deser- 
tion that chiefly reduced Lee’s strength. It was battle which cut down 
the army—wounds and exposure which thinned its ranks. But thin as 
they were, and ever growing thinner, the old veterans who remained by 
the flag of such glorious memories, were as defiant in this dark winter 
of 1864, as they had been in the summer days of 1862 and 1863. 

Army of Northern Virginia !—old soldiers of Lee, who fought beside 
your captain until your frames were wasted, and you were truly his 
“wretched ” ones—you are greater to me in your wretchedness, more 
splendid in your rags, than the Old Guard of Napoleon, or the Three 
Hundred of Thermopyle! Neither famine, nor nakedness, nor suffer- 
ing, could break your spirit. You were tattered and half-starved ; 3; your 
forms were war-worn ; but you still had faith in Lee, and the ‘great 
cause which you bore aloft on the points of your bayonets. You did 
not shrink in the last hour—the hour of supreme trial. You meant to 
follow Lee to the last. If you ever doubted the result, you had re- 
solved, at least on one thing—to clutch the musket to the end, and die 
in harness! 

Is that extravagance—and is this picture of the great army of North- 
ern Virginia overdrawn? Did ,they or did they not fight to the end? 
Answer! Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Charles City, every 
spot around Petersburg where they closed in death-grapple with the 
swarming enemy. Answer! winter of ’65,—bleak spring of ’65,—ter- 
rible days of the great retreat when hunted down and driven to bay 
like wild animals, they fought from Five Forks to Appomattox Court 
House—fought staggering, and starving, and falling—but defiant to the 
last! 

Bearded men were seen crying on the ninth of April, 1865. But it 
was surrender which wrung their hearts, and brought tears to the grim 
faces. 

Grant’s cannon had only made “ Lee’s Miserables” cheer and laugh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


EDNA AND HER SONS. 


“* MAMMA, Only listen.” 

“ Please do, mammy darling 

“ Lovey! we'll be so good.” 

“ Children, will you hold your tongues, and not speak more than 
three at a time? ‘The dear old mother is perfectly deafened with you.” 

Mrs. Stedman smiled at her eldest son—her “right hand,” as she 
often called him—her grave, kind, helpful Julius ; but it being, as he 
said, quite impossible for her to hear herself speak just then, she only 
shook her head with a Burleigh-like solemnity, and waited till the out- 
burst subsided. 

She had all her young flock at home for the holidays, which, espe- 
cially in winter, most mothers will recognize as a position not the easi- 
est in the world. Yet Edna was well fitted to be the mother of boys. 
Within her tiny feminine body lurked a spirit unconquerable even by 
the husband who adored her, and the sons who inherited their own 
from her. Bright, brave, active, decided, she had learned to hold her 
own in the midst of the most tumultuous state of things, as she did 
this day. And however gently she might utter it, all knew and recog- 
nized that her yea was yea, and her nay nay. No one ever attempted 
to gainsay or dispute either. 

There are bad women—God have mercy on them! fallen angels, 
worse than any men—by whom lovers, husbands, sons, are led on to de- 
struction : but almost worse than these are weak women, who have suf- 
ficient good in them to make them half loved while they are wholly de- 
spised, by the men belonging to them. . Now, whether Mrs. Stedman’s 
sons loved her or not, it was at once seen that they respected her ; re- 
spected her as gentle, wise firmness is ever respected ; and relied on 
her, as upon quiet strength, whether of man or woman, children always 
learn to rely. 

Silence being restored, she said— 

“No, boys ; I am very sorry for you, but you cannot go skating to- 
day. ‘The ice is not thick enough.” 

“ But, mamma, I saw ever so many on it when Bob and I took Ca- 
sar down to the Serpentine after breakfast.” 

“You did not go on it yourselves ?” 


'?? 
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“Of course not. We promised, you know,” said Will, with an in- 
jured air, at which his mother patted him on the shoulder tenderly. 

“That’s my good boy—my good boys, whom I can always rely on. 
It is hard for you, I allow that; and many harum-scarum fool-hardy 
lads may tell you your mother is a great coward—” 

“No, no, no!” cried all the lads in chorus, and declared that she 
was the “ pluckiest” little mother that ever lived. 

“ Very well,” she answered, laughing ; “I am glad you think so.” 
And then seriously, “ No, boys, I hope I can bear inevitable risks, nor 
do I shrink from lawful dangers. Julius will have one of these days 
to take his turn at the fever hospital ; Will may go in for a Civil Serv- 
ice examination, and be oft to India ; and Robert turn sheep farmer in 
Australia, as soon as his’ schooling isdone. I'll hinder none of you from 
risking life in doing your duty; but I will hinder you, so long as you 
are in my care, from throwing away your lives in any reckless manner. 
A pleasant thing for papa and me if you went out this forenoon, and 
were brought home at dinner-time— drowned !”’ 

“Ju says I'm born to be hanged, and so I shall never be drowned,” 
observed Bob, dryly. 

“ Drowned,” repeated Will, meditatively ; Will was the clever one of 
the family ; always striking out new and brilliant ideas. “It would bea 
curious thing to try what drowning is like. People say it is the easiest 
death that any one can die—quite pleasant indeed. Mamma, did you 
ever know anybody who was drowned?” 

“Hush!” said the eldest brother, quick to notice the slightest shadow 
in his mother’s face. 

“You forgot Uncle Julius was drowned.” 

No more questions were asked. ‘Though the children knew no par- 
ticulars, they were well aware that over the life and death of this un- 
known uncle, their father’s only brother, hung a tender sad mystery, 
which made their mother grave whenever his name was mentioned ; 
and their father sometimes looked at Will, who was thought to resem- 
ble him—looked, and turned away with a sigh. And when sometimes, 
being deluded, as fathers delight to be, into telling tales of his own 
boyhood to his boys, these adventures chanced to include Uncle Julius, 
he would break off abruptly, and his hearty merriment changed into 
the saddest silence. Also the elders noticed that, except con- 
cerning those boyish days, their father never spoke mucii of Uncle 
Julius. Whether the latter had done something “naughty,” though 
nobody ever hinted at such a thing, or whether he had been very un- 
happy or very unfortunate, the lads could none of them satisfactorily 
decide, though they often held long arguments with one another on the 
subject. But one thing was quite clear—Uncle Julius must have been 
a remarkable person, and very deeply loved by both their parents. 

So, being boys trained from babyhood in the sweet tact which springs 
from lovingness, they let Will’s malapropos remark pass by without 
comment, and hung round their mother caressingly till they brought 
her back to her own bright self again. 

“Yes,” she said, laughing, “ you are very good boys, I own, though 
you do worry mamma pretty well sometimes.” 

“Do we, darling? We'll never do so any more.” 
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“Oh no, not till the next time. There, there you babies.” 

And she resigned her little fur-slippered foot for the twins to cuddle 
—the rosy, fat, good-tempered twins, rolling about like Newfoundland 
puppies on the hearth-rug—laid one hand on Bob's light curls, suffered 
Will to seize the other, and leaned her head against the tall shoulder 
of her eldest son, who petted his mother just as if she had been a 
beautiful young lady. Thus “ subdivided,” as she called it, Edna stood 
among her five sons; and any stranger observing her might have 
thought she had never had a care. But such a perfect life is-impossi- 
ble ; and the long gap of years that there was between Robert and the 
twins, together with one little curl—that, wrapped in silver paper, lay 
always at the bottom of the mother’s housekeeping purse—could have 
told a different tale. 

However, this was her own secret, hidden in her heart. When with 
her children, she was as merry as any one of them all. 

“Come now,” said she, “since you are such good boys, and give up 
cheerfully your pleasures not because mother wishes it, but because it 
is right—’ 

“ And also because mother wishes it,” lovingly remarked Julius. 

“Well, well, I accept it as such ; and in return [’ll make you alla 
handsome present—of my whole afternoon.” 

Here uprose a shout of delight, for every one knew that the most 
valuable gift their mother could bestow on them was her time, always 
so well filled up, and her bright, blithe, pleasant company. 

“It is settled, then, boys. Now decide. Where will you take me 
to? Only it should be some nice warm place. Mother can not stand 
the cold quite as you boys do. You must remember she is not so 
young as she used to be.” 

“She is—she is!” cried the sons in indignant love ; and the eldest 
pressed her to his warm young breast almost with the tears in his eyes. 
That deep affection—almost a passion—which sometimes exists be- 
tween an eldest son and his mother, was evidently very strong here. 

“T know what place mamma would like best—next best to a run 
into the country, where, of course, we can’t go now—I propose the Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

Which was rather good of Bob, who, of himself, did not care two- 
pence for pictures ; and when the others seconded the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously, his mother smiled a special “Thank you” 
to him, which raised the lad’s spirits exceedingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christmas streets, bright with holly 
and evergreens, and resplendent with every luxury that the shops could 
offer to Christmas purchasers. But Edna’s boys bought nothing, and 
asked for nothing. They and she looked at all these treasures with 
delighted but unenvious eyes. They had been brought up as a poor 
man’s children, even as she was a poor man’s wife—educated from 
boyhood in that noble self-denial which scorns to crave for any thing 
which it can not justly have. There was less need for carefulness now, 
and every time the mother looked at them—the five jewels of her ma- 
tron crown—she thanked God that they would never be dropped into 
the dust of poverty ; that, humanly speaking, there would be enough 
forthcoming, both money and influence, all of their father’s own right- 
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eous earning, to set them fairly afloat in the world—before William and 
she laid down their heads together in the quiet sleep after toil—of 
which she began to think perhaps a little more than she used to do, 
years ago. 

Yet when the boys would stop her before tempting jewellers’ or linen- 
drapers’ shops, making her say what she liked best, Edna would an- 
swer to each boy’s questions as to what he should give her “when he 

ot rich—” 
ae Nothing, my darling, nothing. I think your father and I are the 
richest people in all this world.” 

And when she got into the National Gallery, and more than one 
person turned to look after her — the little mother with such a lot of 
tall boys — Mrs. Stedman carried her head more erect than usual, and 
a Cornelia-like conceitedness dimpled round her mouth. Then, she 
being slightly fatigued — she was not the very strongest little woman 
in the world — Julius settled her carefully in the most comfortable seat 
he could find, and left her there in the midst of the pre-Raphaelite 
saints and martyrs, and medieval Holy Families, to spend some quiet 
minutes in pleasures which throughout her busy life had been so rare. 
For many of Edna’s special tastes, as well as her husband’s, had been 
of necessity smothered down. In the long uphill struggle of their early 
married life, luxuries had been impossible. During all the years when 
her little ones were young she had read few books, scarcely seen a 
picture, and confined her country pleasures to watching the leaves bud 
and grow green and fall, in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens. It 
was rarely that the busy mother got even a few minutes’ rest like this 
to go back to the day dreams of her youth — now fading away in the 
realities, sad or sweet, of her maturer days. 

She almost felt like a girl again, as after a brief rest she rose, and 
took leisurely the circuit of the room, where many an old familiar pic- 
ture looked at her with ghostly eyes — pictures fixed on her memory 
during the days when Letty and Julius, she and William, used to haunt 
this place. ‘The years between seemed to collapse into nothing, and 
for a moment or two she felt almost as she felt then — at the outset of 
her life, in the tender dawn of her love: her heart full of hope that col- 
ored everything rose-hue, and faith in God and man that never knew a 
cloud. 

Well, that time had gone by for them all four. She and William 
were middle-aged parents now ; Letty and Julius— poor Letty !—poor 
Julius !— she hardly knew which to grieve over most, the living or the 
dead. 

So had passed all these passing shows of mortal life, fleet as a 
shadow that departeth ; and still the fair Saint Catherine stood beside 
her wheel, smiling her martyr’s smile, and Del Piombo’s ghostly Laza- 
rus arose out of the dark sepulchre, and the numberless Madonnas who 
used to thrill Edna’s heart with an exquisite foreboding of what mother- 
bliss must be, sat, calm as ever, holding their Divine children in their 
arms—always children, who never grew up, never died. And Edna 
thought of her own little lost baby—her one girl baby of three months 
old—and tried to fancy how she looked now, perhaps not unlike these. 
Continually, among all her living children — her perpetual daily bless- 
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ings — came the memory of this one, a blessing too, as our dead should 
always be to us, more and more perhaps the older we grow, since they 
bridge over the gulf between us and the world unseen. Edna was not 
the less a happy and a cheerful mother, that besides all these breath- 
ing, laughing, loving children, she had stiil another child—a little 
silent angel, waiting for her in the celestial land. 

While she was thinking of these things in her own peaceful way, and 
enjoying the old delicious atmosphere of beauty and grace, which had 
been the fairy-land of her youth, her boy Robert, after romping about, 
tormenting alternately his two elders and the twins, came back to her, 

“ Mamma,” said he, in a loud whisper, “there’s a very grand lady 
staring at you, and has been for ever so long. She looks as if she 
wanted to speak to you, but couldn’t make up her mind. Do you 
know her?” 

Edna looked round. No mistaking the stately figure, the sweeping 
satin robes. 

“ Yes, I know her,” blushing while she spoke, and startled at the 
difficulty of explaining to her boy that it was her own flesh and blood 
sister, as near to her as Julius or Will to him, who thus met her, looked, 
and —wouid ‘she pass by? “I know her, Robert, but do not lIct us 
turn that way. She has seen me; she can come and speak to me if 
she chooses. It is your aunt, Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

“Oh!” said Bob, with difficulty repressing a whistle. “What a 
stunning woman she is! But why doesn’t she come and speak to you, 
mamma —” ‘ 

“ Hush, she is coming.” 

She came, slow and stately, and held out her hand with a patroniz- 
ing air. 

“You here, Edna? I thought you never went any where.” 

“Oh yes, I do sometimes, when my children carry me off with them. 
And you— who would have expected to find you here?” 

“TI came with my little girl, She is learning drawing under a cele- 
brated artist—a lady artist, of course, who brings her here once a 
week or so to study the old masters. I leave them to go round to- 
gether while I sit still. I don’t care for pictures.” 

Edna was silent. 

“ Besides, I am rather glad to give the child something to amuse her, 
for she has been rather mopy of late.” 

“Not ill, I hope?” 

“Oh no, only cross. Do your children never take sullen or obstinate 
fits, Edna? and how do you contrive to manage them? I wish you 
could teach me how to manage mine,” and Mrs. Vanderdecken sighed. 

While speaking, her distantly polite manner had changed into a sort 
of querulous appeal — Letty’s old helplessness and habit of leaning 
upon every body, especially her sister. She made room for Mrs. Sted- 
man beside her with something of a sisterly air. 

Now Edna and her husband, without much speaking, had tacitly made 
‘up their minds on the subject of the Vanderdeckens. They both felt 
that ties of blood, so far as the duty of showing kindness goes, are 
never abrogated — but intimacy is a different thing. To keep upa 
show of respect where none exists—of love when it has been long 
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killed dead—is the merest folly, or worse, falsehood. The doctor’s 
wife had not an atom of pride in her, and the condescending Airs of 
her magnificent sister fell upon her perfectly harmless, almost unper- 
ceived, but Letty’s total ignoring of the past, and meeting her, both on 
the two former occasions and to-day, as indifferently as if she were a 
common acquaintance, was such a mockery of kinship that she who 
had believed in flesh and blood ties with the passionate fervor of all 
loving hearts — until they are forced into disbelief — drew back within 
herself, utterly repelled and wounded — until she heard that sigh. Then 
she said, kindly — 

“Letty, if I can help or advise you I would gladly do it. I have 
been a mother so many years now.” 

“Ah, yes. How many children have you? I quite forget. But they 
are ail boys. Now, I do think one girl is more trouble than half a 
dozen boys ; at least, if she is such a self-willed little puss as mine. I 
often tell Gertrude I wish when she was a baby I had broken that ob- 
stinate will of hers.” 

“Don’t say so,” replied Edna, earnestly. “I like my children to 
have a will of their own. I would never break it — only guide it.” 

“ But do they obey you? Are they at all afraid of you? Gertrude 
is not one bit afraid of me.” 

“Children that obey from fear mostly turn out either hypocrites or 
cowards. We rule ours by the pure sense of right. God’s will, which 
we try to teach them, is the real will to be obeyed, far beyond either 
their father’s or mine.” 

“ Ah, I can’t understand you —I never could. But Edna,”— falling 
into the confidential tone of old days— “ what would you do if one of 
your children had formed an acquaintance which you objected to, though 
you could not absolutely forbid it, and let you argue as you might with 
them they wouldn’t give it up?” 

“ Robert,” whispered his mother, “run back and stay with your 
brothers for a little. I want to talk to your aunt.” 

And Robert, though dying with curiosity, obeyed. 

“There, your boy obeys you in a minute, Edna. Now I might rea- 
son with my girl for an hour on the subject of that horrid old soldier. 
But I will just tell you the whole matter.” 

She drew closer to Mrs. Stedman, and in vexed and injured tones 
explained, in her own lengthy and contradictory fashion, how Gertrude 
had: made acquaintance with some poor invalided soldier who lived in 
the village, had taken a great fancy to him, and now that he was laid 
up ill at his lodgings wanted to go and see him. When refused, she 
had sulked and fretted till she made herself quite ill. 

“The child must have a tender heart,” remarked Edna.” 

“ Of course she has, and I’m sure I encourage it as much as possible. 
In her position she will have to be very charitable, so I always take her 
with me on district visiting, and put her name down below my own in 
subscription lists. But this is quite another matter. I told her I would 
give the poor man money, or send him his dinner every day, but as to 
her going to see him, it was quite impossible. Why, he lodges at a 
small public house.” 

“Ts he a bad man, or a man of low character?” 
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“How can I say? soldiers often are. But to tell the plain truth,” 
— the plain truth generally came out at the tail end of Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s confidences,— “I don’t like to say too much against him, for 
he certainly once saved the child’s life — pulled her from under a rail- 
way train ; and though I must own he has taken no advantage of this 
as yet, I mean in extorting money, still he might do so, and that would 
make Mr. Vanderdecken so angry.” 

“Indeed! but you, I should have thought —” 

“ Ah, Edna, one isn’t always a rich woman because one is married to 
a rich man. I have every thing I want —can run up bills to any 
amount, but — would you believe it?— I rarely have a sovereign in my 
pocket to do what I like with. Not that I think Mr. Vanderdecken 
means to be unkind ; it’s just his way ; the way of all men, I suppose.” 

“Not all,” said Edna, and thought of her own open-handed Will, 
who trusted her with everything; who, like herself, never wantonly wasted 
a penny, and therefore had always an honest pound to spare for those 
that needed. And she looked with actual pity at her sister —so 
wealthy, yet so helplessly poor. “ Yes, I can see yours is not an easy 
position. But does the child still fret? What does her father say?” 

“Oh, he knows nothing at all about it. We never tell papa any 
thing. At least,” noticing Edna’s intense surprise, “ we are obliged to 
be very careful what we tell him. You see, Edna, my marriage is not 
exactly like yours. I being so very much younger than Mr. Vander- 
decken, and perhaps — well, perhaps a little more taking in my appear- 
ance,” she smiled complacently, “he is apt to be just a bit jealous. He 
‘can not bear the least reference to my old ties, which accounts for my 
not seeing as much of you, dear, as I might do.” 

“I understand,” replied Edna, gravely. 

“ And to tell the whole truth,” it was dropping out bit by bit, “if I 
were to say to him that that poor soldier came from Calcutta, as Ger- 
trude informs me he did, my husband, who has never forgotten the— 
the rather peculiar circumstances of my marriage, would be quite furi- 
ous. It’s natural perhaps, but,” with a martyr-like sigh, “of course it 
is a little awkward for me.” 

“ A little awkward?” Edna Stedman turned upon her sister full, 
steady, indignant eyes. “ A little awkward!” she repeated, and stopped. 

And this was all that remained of the past ; the terrible tragedy which 
even yet she and her husband could hardly bear to speak of; the agony 
of suspense which had darkened their life for month and years, until it 
was ended by receiving chance evidence which convinced them that 
Julius was not lost, but dead. His story was brief enough. On coming 
down to meet his betrothed at the ship, and finding her gone —she 
having quitted it at the Cape of Good Hope to be married to Mr. Van- 
derdecken — he had suddenly disappeared. 

Disappeared totally, leaving his lodgings just as they were — and ly- 
ing on the table, in an envelope addressed to Messrs. Marchmont and 
Co., a brief holograph will, bequeathing every thing he had to his 
brother, adding, “that he would never be heard of more.” 

He never was. At first it was thought he might have committed 
suicide — gone voluntarily to face his Maker and ask Him the never- 
answered question of so many miserable lives ; but when the news was 
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communicated to Dr. Stedman, he refused to believe this. He thought 
rather that a fit of frantic despair had induced his brother to run away, 
so as to lose himself and his own ‘identity for the time. So he insti- 
tuted wide inquiries, and inserted advertisements in newspapers half 
over the world. But in vain. a we 

At last Julius’s Indian servant brought to’the office of Marchmont 
and Co. an old coat of his master’s, and’ a poeket-book, in which was 
written “Julius Stedman.” Both these he said -heyhad got from an 
English sailor, who took them from a drowned “ body,’/ quite unrecog- 
nizable, that had floated past his boat, down the Hoogly, fhree years 
before. How far the story was true could never be preved} but, in de- 
fault of all other evidence, it was at last accepted and believed. 

So that was the end. After another year’s clinging to desperate 
hope, the will was proved, the family put on mourning; and now for 
more than twelve years Julius Stedman had been numbered among the 
dead. 

How much of all this Letty knew, Edna could not say. She herself 
having told her only the final fact in a letter which was never answered. 
Yet when she looked at her sister and remembered Julius, whom she 
had so often watched sauntering about these very rooms with his be- 
loved on his arm, Mrs. Stedman thought, had Letty forgotten? Was it 
possible she could forget? 

“Gertrude, you stupid child, don’t you see how you are trampling on 
my dress ?” 

The peevish tone, the entire absorption in this small annoyance of 
her little girl’s rough but affectionate ways — yes, Letty had forgotten ! 
All that fearful history of a ruined life — ruined, by whose doing ?— was 
regarded by her as “a little awkward,” nothing more. 

But it was useless to speak, or to feel, in the matter; indeed Edna 
was incapable of a word. -She only drew her little niece to her side 
and caressed her, in that lingering loving way with which she always 
looked at little girls now. And then lifting up her eyes, she saw enter- 
ing the room, and glancing eagerly round in search of her, her husband. 

“T had actually a spare hour this afternoon, Edna, so I thought I 
would follow you. Nurse told me where you were gone. I found the 
boys at once. Now lads, off with you home, for it is growing dark. 
Mamma and I will just idle about for a little and drive home together.” 

And Dr. Stedman sat down beside his Edng with the air of a man 
who, after nearly a score of married years, still enjoys a stolen half hour 
of his wife’s company, and thinks her society the pleasantest in the 
world. ‘The lady sitting on her other side he never noticed at all. 

Now Edna knew her husband well ; his strong, faithful, tender heart, 
which yet, under all its tenderness, had a keen sense of right and 
wrong, honor and dishonor, that no warmth of friendship or nearness 
of blood could ever set aside. She was well aware how he felt regard- 
ing Letty, and dreaded, with a kind of sick dismay, any meeting between 
them. But there was no alternative ; it must take place. 

“William,” she said, touching his hand, “ this is my sister. You did 
not recognize her, I see.” 

The blood rushed all over Dr. Stedman’s face, and he stepped back 
a moment with uncontrollable repugnance. Then he seemed to remem- 
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ber that at least they were a man and a woman —a gentleman and a 
lady. He bowed courteously, and when Letty offered him her hand he 
did not refuse it. 

“T hope your husband is well. Is this your daughter?” 

“Yes. Gertrude, shake hands with Dr. Stedman. She is a little 
like Edna, is she not?” 

“Oh no,” he replied, hastily ; “oh no!” 

And this was all that passed. 

For a minute or two more the three stood together, as they had stood 
so often on this very floor ;— with a fourth, who was now — where? 
They must have thought of him, they could not but have done so, yet 
none of them gave the least sign. Alas, if we were all to speak out 
loud concerning these ghostly memories that rise up at many a festive 
board, or walk beside us with soundiess feet down many a noisy street, 
what good would it be? Better keep a decent silence, and go on pa- 
tiently between the two awful companies, which are ever surrounding 
us — the seen and the unseen — the living and the dead. 

Though all preserved their composure, the position was so painful 
that even Mrs. Vanderdecken perceived she had better end it. 

“T must go now,” she said. “ Dr. Stedman, would you allow one of 
your boys to call up my carriage?” 

“T will see you myself to it, Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

Coldly but courteously he offered her his arm, and they went de- 
scending the staircase together. 

Edna, hardly knowing what she was about, so like a dream did it all 
seem, wandered mechanically on, looking at the mute pictures round 
her, chiefly portraits of dead men and women, on whose faces were 
strange histories — the equal histories of living men and women now. 

Preoccupied as she was, she involuntarily stopped at one — Andrea 
Del Sarto’s portrait of himself. Robert Browning must have had it in 
his mind when he painted that wonderful word-picture of Del ‘Sarto 
and his wife, “ his beautiful Lucrezia, whom he loved.” All that sad 
story is plainly foreshadowed in the face — full of a man’s passion and 
a woman’s sensitiveness, perhaps also a woman’s weakness, which looks 
out from the centuries-old canvas ; a face, typical of the artist-nature, 
in all ages: often, too, foreboding the artist’s fate. 

While looking, and moralizing over it, Edna suddenly recognized why 
the portrait had struck her with a strange familiarity. It was almost 
as like him as if it had been painted from him — poor lost Julius! 

She stood absorbed, for it seemed to speak to her with its sad soft 
eyes, out of the depths of years, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and turned round to her husband. 

“Edna, what were you looking at?” 

“That head. Don’t you see the strong resemblance? ” 

Dr. Stedman, less imaginative than his wife, might have passed it by, 
but the emotion in her countenance guided him at once. He too saw, 
as if it had risen up out of the grave, not Del Sarto’s face, but his dead 
brother’s, full of genius, life, and hope, whereon was no possible fore- 
boding of the fate to come —a fate from which neither brother nor 
sister could save him. 

Cain’s appeal, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” though uttered bya 
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murderer, is not wholly untrue or unjust. Beyond a certain point no 
human being can help or save another. We think we can; we are 
strong and fearless, till taught in many a bitter and humbling way that 
we are poor and blind, weak and miserable, and that in God’s hands 
alone are the spirits of all flesh, their guidance and their destinies. 

But this is a hard lesson to learn. Edna saw, as she had seen many 
a time before during those heavy years when her husband went mourn- 
ing for his brother,—ay, at times even amidst the happiness of his most 
happy home — the sharp pain amounting almost to self-reproach, as if 
surely something had been left undone, or done unwisely, by him, or 
Julius’s career would never have ended thus, in a grief the mystery of 
which was ten times worse than that of ordinary death. 

She answered, as she sometimes ventured to do, the unspoken thoughts 
which by long experience she had learned to trace in William’s mind, 
almost as accurately as if they were in her own. 

“ Nay, dearest, you must not grieve. You could not help it—nor I. 
It was not our doing, and he is at rest now.” 

“Yes, he is at rest. But—she?” 

Will spoke beneath his breath — fiercely too — so that his wife knew 
well enough how much for her sake, he had suppressed during the last 
half hour. Nor could she deny the truth — which he felt, though he did 
not utter it — that if ever a man’s life was wasted and destroyed, it was 
that of poor Julius ; and it had been Letty’s doings. And yet —and 
yet — oh, if God reckoned up against us, not only the evil that we 
meant to do, but that which we have been either carelessly or foolishly 
instrumental in doing, where should any of us stand? 

“ Forgive her!” implored Edna, as some such thought as this passed 
through her mind — she, the mother of five children, who had all these 
young hearts in her hand, as it were, and knew not how, in the unseen 
years to come they might be sinned against or sinning — needing from 
others the pity or pardon which their mother was not there to show. 
“Husband — forgive her! I think even Julius would do it now.” 

“ Tl try.” 

Dr. Stedman pressed his wife’s arm close to him and abruptly turned 
away. 

For a little while longer they wandered about the rooms, talking of 
indifferent topics, for Edna knew that there are some things too sore to 
be spoken much about, even between husband and wife: until the rare 
comfort of an idle hour together soothed them both, and made them 
feel, as married people do — that all trouble is bearable so long as each 
is left to the other. Perhaps even after then — for such love is not a 
mortal but an immortal possession. 

Then they descended, arm in arm, to where, in the chilly dark of 
Trafalgar Square, the doctor’s comfortable brougham was waiting. 

“{I am glad I have afwarm cozy carriage to put my darling into now,” 
said William, as he wrapped her well up, and stepping in beside her, 
took her hand with lover-like tenderness. 

Edna laughed — almost the laugh of her girlhood — to hide the fact 
of two big tears, which came now as quickly to her eyes as they used 
to do then. 

“Will, you are so conceited ;” and then leaning against his shoulder 
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— creeping as close to him as the propriety of Pall Mall allowed, she 
whispered, “Oh, how happy we are — what a blessed life has been 
given to us — God make us thankful for it all!” 








CHAPTER XXV. 


GERTRUDE missed and fretted after her friend, the soldier, for many 
days. He and his stories had taken firm hold of her imagination, and 
his feebleness and sickliness, together with the fact of his having saved 
her life, had made a strong impression upon her fond little heart. 

Being questioned, she had told her mother, as she always did when 
catechised, everything she was asked: so Mrs. Vanderdecken now 
knew all particulars regarding John Stone that were known to Gertrude 
herself. But this roused in her shallow and self-absorbed mind no sus- 
picion beyond an uneasy feeling that her daughter’s propensity for 
“low ” society — gardeners, keepers, and the common people gener- 
ally— must be stopped, and that this was a good opportunity for doing 
it. So having ascertained, in a roundabout way, that Stone was still 
lying ill at the “Goat and Compasses ”— though not dying, or likely 
immediately to die—she communicated these facts to Gertrude, and 
promised, in the half-and-half way in which the weak mother often 
pacified the strong-willed child, to send and inquire for him every day 
—in return exacting a promise that Gertrude would on no account 
demean herself by going personally to see him. 

This precaution taken, the lady left the whole matter to chance, and 
troubled herself no more about it: Letitia Vanderdecken being, like 
Letty Kenderdine, one of the many people who never shut the stable- 
door until the steed is stolen. 

But one luckless day, when she rolled away in her splendid carriage 
for a three hours’ drive, her little daughter having contrived to get rid 
of Nurse, went roaming the park in weary longing for something to do, 
somebody to play with — a permanent want with the rich man’s daugh- 
ter. At last, in a sort of despair, poor little Miss Vanderdecken was 
driven to perch herself, like any common child, on the stile which 
divided Holywell Park from the furzy moor, where she could watch, 
and envy not a little, the groups of common children who, just turned 
out of the school-house, were disporting themselves there. 

It was one of those soft days, mild as spring, which had followed 
the breaking up of the frost, and the January sunshine, pale but sweet, 
slanted across the moorland like a sick man’s smile. Crawling along 
like a fly upon a wall, and like herself, idly watching the school child- 
ren, Gertrude perceived her friend John Stone. 

Now, her mother had forbidden her to go and see him, and Gertrude 
always literally kept to her promises ; but she never promised not to 
speak to him if she met him ; Mrs. Vanderdecken, who had heard, not 
without a vague sense of relief, that the sick man was not likely soon 
to get better, having never thought of providing against such a possi- 
bility. Consequently, the first thing the little maid did was to jump 
down from her stile and greet him in an ecstasy of delight, at which 
Stone was much bewildered. 

He must have been very ill, so ill as almost to confuse his mind, for 
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he regarded the little red-cloaked elf as if he had never seen her 
before. 

“JT don’t remember you. What do you want?” 

Gertrude was a quick child, and possessed, by instinct, that preco- 
cious motherliness which some little girls show to all sick people whom 
they have to do with. She said, gently— 

“ Oh, I dare say you have forgotten me, you have been so ill, I am 
Gertrude Vanderdecken, the little girl you used to tell stories to, and I 
have missed you so much.” 

“Missed me? Is there any body in the world who would have 
missed me?” 

“Oh yes, and I would have come and seen you had I been allowed, 
but mamma said —” 

“Who is yourmamma?” Then, as if memory came back in a sud- 
den flash, overwhelming him and changing his dull apathy into that 
fierce, half insane look, which always made the child shrink, though she 
was too ignorant to be much afraid. “Oh yes, I know, I remember. 
Go away, I want to get rid of you, of all belonging to you. Leave 
me ; let me die quietly— quietly.” 

He stopped, and fell into such a paroxysm of coughing that it left 
him quite exhausted. He found himself sitting on the stile, with the 
little girl holding his hand. 

“ You have not left me, child? I told you to go.” 

“But I did not wish to go,” said Gertrude, who had been slowly 
making up her mind to a proceeding, daring indeed, and worthy of the 
tender romance which lay deep in her nature. She determined, hence- 
forward, to take this poor sick man under her immediate protection, 
though in what way she did not quite know; and the first step was to 
get over her mother’s violent prejudice against him. She thought if 
they could once meet, if her mamma could but talk with him quietly, 
his poor, worn, sickly face, and shrunken figure, and, above all, the air 
of refinement, which made him so different from the “common people,” 
as Mrs. Vanderdecken called them, would make her as much interested 
in him as Gertrude was herself. 

So she concocted a plan for a sudden and unexpected interview 
between the two — her mother and the poor soldier — which did her 
little brain considerable credit, and was almost as romantic as the sto- 
ries she read, or those she was in the habit of making “ out of her own 
head.” 

“This is far too cold a place for you to sit in,” said she, demurely. 
“ Come with me, and I’ll take you to our winter garden, where you'll 
find it so warm ; almost like being in India.” 

“Oh!” said Stone, shivering, “if I could only get warm. I feel as 
if I should never be warm again;” and the impulse of physical suffer- 
ing, which seemed uppermost in him now, added to that state,of weak- 
ness in which a sick person can be persuaded by any body to anything, 
made him submit to Gertrude’s, guidance, almost in spite of himself. 
She took him by the hand and led him across the park ; but when they 
came in sight of the white, stone-fronted, handsome house, she stopped. 

“Ts your mother there?” 

“T think not ; she is out driving — at least she was out.” 
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“No prevarication; no weak deceptions; you'll learn them soon 
enough. Where is your mother?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the child, boldly, “and if I did, I wouldn’t tell 
you, for you look as if you meant to be rude to her, and you ought not, 
for she has never done you any harm, and would be very kind to you 
if she knew you—I am sure she would. She is exceedingly chari- 
table to”— poor people, Gertrude was going to say, but stopped. 

“ Exceedingly charitable! A most amiable, generous lady—quite a 
Lady Bountiful! And that is the house she lives in ; whence she would 
kindly throw a crumb or two to a poor, wretched fellow like me, or if I 
laid me down at her gate, she would send her lap-dog out to lick my 
sores. Excellent — excellent!” 

Gertrude was no coward, or she might have been frightened at the 
way the man talked and looked. But when she set her mind upon 
doing a thing, she rarely let it slip undone. 

“Come,” she said, taking firm hold of his hand again, “don’t talk, 
talking is bad for you. Just come with me into the winter garden.” 
And he came. 

It was one of those floral palaces, originated by Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and now often to be seen in the domains of our merchant princes, who, 
like Mr. Vanderdecken, seldom enjoy or appreciate, but only pay for 
them. Under a high circular glass dome grew fresh, as if in their 
native clime, all sorts of tropical bulbs — palms, bananas, and so on — 
while ranged round in that exquisite art which knows its best skill is to 
imitate nature, were a mass of flowering plants, which burst upon the 
eye in such a glory of form and color as to transform January into 

une. 
J When, the instant Gertrude opened the door, the moist, warm, per- 
fumed atmosphere greeted Stone’s delicate senses, he drank it in with 
a deep breath of delight. 

“Truly this feels like what Mrs. Fox would call ‘another and a bet- 
ter world,’ which a week since I was supposed to be going to. I wish 
I were there now.” 

“Where?” asked Gertrude, innocently. 

“In heaven, if there be such a place. Do you think there is, child?” 

She looked puzzled, half shocked, and answered, a little primly, 
“Mamma says we ought not to talk about those sort of things except 
on Sundays.” 

“Ha, ha! Of course not. What should she'know about heaven 
any more than I? But tell her when she gets there, as no aoubt she 
will, being such a very benevolent lady— tell her to look over the gates 
of it at me, frying slowly, down in the other place.” 

Here, catching Gertrude’s horrified look, Stone paused, struck by the 
same vague compunction which makes the profligate hold his tongue 
before an innocent girl, or the drunkard snatch from the young boy’s 
hand the accursed glass. 

“Never mind me. I was talking nonsense. I often do. My head 
is not quite right. I wish somebody would put it right.” And he 
sighed, in that sad helplessness which went to the very bottom of the 
little maiden’s heart. 

She planned, with the quickness of lightning, the rest of her scheme. 
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“T know somebody who would cure you at once. Did you ever go 
to see him, as you said you would — Aunt Edna’s husband, Dr. Sted- 
man?” 

Stone sprang up from the easy garden chair where the child had 
placed him, and glared round him with the eye of a hunted animal. 

“Don’t speak about him, don’t remind me of him, or tell him of me. 
Let me go! I am a poor, lost, miserable man, that only wants to lay 
him down and die, in any quiet corner, out of every body’s reach. I 
have changed my mind now—TI’ll promise to harm nobody, punish 
nobody, only let me die.” 

“But I don’t want you to die,” said Gertrude, upon whose childish 
ignorance two-thirds of his wild talk fell quite harmlessly—considered, 
as he said, to be mere “nonsense.” “If you went to Dr. Stedman he 
would make you well. I am certain he would, for I have seen him 
myself, now, and he looks so clever and so kind. I would go and tell 
him or Aunt Edna all about you, only something happened last week.” 

“What happened? Any of them dead?” 

“Oh no!” 

“That’s right. They must live and be happy. Nobody ought to 
die except me. And I cannot. Oh that I could! Iam so tired — 
so tired.” 

He looked up at the child, as she stood over him, in her precocious 
womanly protectingness. Her little firm face trembled, but only with 
pity. She was not one bit irresolute or afraid. 

“It is great nonsense talking about dying,” said the little maid, 
imperatively. “You are not nearly so old as papa, and I won’t let 
him die for many years yet, for I love him dearly, and he is very good 
to me, even though he was cross at that thing which happened.” 

“What was it?” 

“Perhaps I ought not to tell you. Mamma said I had better not 
talk about it, it was not respectable to have coolness between relations ; 
but one day, when we were in London, we met the Stedmans— Aunt 
Edna and her husband, and all the boys— and when I told papa, for 
he asked me, as he always does, where I had been, and who I had 
seen, and, of course, I was obliged to speak the truth — wasn’t I, now? 
— he was so excessively angry, and told mamma he would not let his 
little girl have anything to do with them, for he hated the very name 
of Stedman.” 

“Why? Did he say why?” 

“T think, because of that uncle I told you about, the poor man who 
was drowned. He must have known about him, and disliked him, for 
he began speaking of him to mamma, abusing him very much, calling 
him a penniless, worthless fellow, and that everybody must have been 
glad when he died.” 

“ Every body glad when he died!” repeated Stone beneath his 
breath. 

“ Papa said it, and mamma seemed to think so too; but then she 
never dares contradict papa when he is in one of his passions. Still, 
for all that,” continued Gertrude, chattering, and as if glad to have out 
in words what she seemed to have been deeply thinking about, “I can’t 
get the poor man out of my head. I feel sorry for him. He might 
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not have been a very bad man, or would have grown better if he had 
had any body to be kind to him. But away from his brother and Aunt 
Edna, living out there in India quite alone, with nobody to take care of 
him or be fond of him, what could he do?” 

‘Children and fools speak truth,” cried Stone, violently. “ But I’ve 
heard enough. What does it matter? He is dead now— dead and 
forgotten. What’s the use of prating about him?” 

Gertrude turned upon the soldier the wondering reproach which na- 
ture — no, Heaven — often puts into the innocence of children’s eyes: 
— “Why, do not you, too, feel sorry for the poor man?” 

“Sorry? NotI. There is a saying, ‘As you make your bed, you 
must lie upon it... He did. But no! he did not make it: it was made 
for him — full of briers and thorns and stinging serpents. A wicked 
woman did it all!” 

Gertrude opened her eyes in the utmost astonishment. 

“Should you like to hear about her, child? It would be a pretty 
tale —a very pretty tale — as interesting as any you ever heard. And, 
you could tell it to your mother afterward. Ay, tell her — tell her. 
That is a grand idea! I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

Stone’s whole frame quivered with excitement as he spoke; but 
Gertrude’s own curiosity was too eager for her to notice his agitation 
much. 

“Oh, do tell me—TI should so like to know? But how did you 
come to know about him—this Julius Stedman — was not that his 
name?” 

“Yes,” answered Stone, slowly. “Julius Stedman —that was his 
name. He was the friend of —a friend of mine.” 

“ And what was he like? Did you ever see him?—with your very 
own eyes?” 

Stone paused again ere he answered, with a queer sort of a smile, 
“ No, I never met him.” 

Then, regaining forcibly his self-possession, he began, and in his old 
fashion — he had in a remarkable degree the artist faculty of graphic 
narration — he told, as vividly as any of his other stories, the story of 
the young painter and the beautiful lady with whom he was so passion- 
ately in love. 

Nature stirs in a child’s heart often sooner than we think: there are 
very few little maidens of twelve who can not understand and appre- 
ciate a love story. Gertrude listened, intensely interested. 

“ And was she very beautiful? As beautiful as ” — the child stopped 
for a comparison — “ as mamma?” 

Stone laughed. 

“You may laugh!” said Gertrude, rather angrily, “but mamma was 
once very beautiful. Every body says so ; and she has lots of portraits of 
herself, done when she was young — only she keeps them locked up in 
a drawer, for papa can not bear the sight of them. But they are so 
lovely, you don’t know! Mamma must have been quite as handsome 
as that lady — what was her name?” 

“What is your mamma’s name?” 

“ Letitia ; but I heard Aunt Edna call her Letty.” 

The soldier dropped his head within his hands. Some ghostly mem- 
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ory, sweet as the hyacinth-breaths beside him, which every spring comes 
freshly telling us of many a spring departed — dead, and yet for ever 
undying — must have swept over him, annihilating every thing but the 
delusive, never-to-be-forgotten dream of passionate love ; for he said to 
the child —the child so utterly unlike her mother that her flesh-and- 
blood presence affected him less than this accidental word. 

“Not Letty. No, we'll not call her Letty. It was such a pretty 
name — such a sweet, dear name! And she was a wicked woman, as 
I said. She murdered him!” 

Gertrude drew back, horrified. 

“‘T don’t mean that she killed him bodily — with a pistol or dagger. 
But there are other ways of murdering a man besides these. I'll tell 
you how she did it. And you'll not forget, child ?— you'll tell it, word 
for word, to your mother, some day?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Gertrude, and again bent all her mind to listen. 

It was a touching story, even toa child. How, far away in India, 
the young man had worked — at work he did not care for—to make a 
home for his betrothed bride ; how he had strained his means to the 
utmost, that she should have therein every luxury she could care for 
(“ She liked luxuries — pretty clothes, handsome jewelry,” said Stone, 
in parenthesis) ; and how, almost beside himself with happiness, he had 
gone down to the ship to meet her — his all but wife — his very, very 
own. 

“ And she came,” cried Gertrude, breathless with emotion. 

“ The ship came,” said Stone, in a cold, hard voice. “ She was not 
there.” 

Gertrude almost sobbed. “Was she — was she dead?” 

“Oh no! only married.” 

And then he related, in a few sharp, biting words — for his breath 
seemed almost gone — how, on the voyage, a rich man had fallen in 
love with her (“She was so very beautiful, you know!”), and she had 
landed at a port half-way, where his estate was, and married him. 

“ What a wicked, wicked woman! I hate her.” And as she said 
this Gertrude clenched her little hand. Tears— those holy childish 
tears which burst out irrepressibly at any story of cruelty or wrong — 
fell thick and fast ; and her whole frame was trembling with more than 
sorrow — indignation. “I hate her!” 

Stone had said revenge was sweet. He tasted it fully now. But the 
taste could not have been quite so sweet as he expected ; for, instead 
of exulting over it, he rather drew back. 

“ Hush, child — don’t say you hate her 

“ But she was wicked — you told me so.” 

“Tf I did, you need not say it. Children can not understand these 
things.” 

And a strange remorse came over him—the childless man — for 
having put into any daughter’s hand a weapon that might pierce her 
mother to the heart. He had not thought of this at first: he had 
thought only of revenge — revenge, no matter how, or by what means 
—but now, when he heard the child’s words, and saw her little face 
glowing with righteous wrath, he shrank back from the fire his own 
hands had kindled. 
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“Stop a minute,” he said. “The world might not judge her so 
harshly. Many people would say she had only made a prudent mar- 
riage: and that the man — her lover — if he had any manhood in him, 
ought to have got over it, lived an honest life, and died beloved and 
respected.” 

“ But he did die: he was drowned, I know. Where was it ?—how?” 

Stone could not answer. Even a hardened liar might have been 
staggered by the accusing earnestness of the child’s eyes. And this 
man, once so gentle— who, however often sinning, never sinned with- 
out repenting— he knew not what to do; until, whether for good or ill, 
fate interposed. 

Fate, sweeping along in the purple silken robes and white ermine 
mantle of Mrs, Vanderdecken herself. 

“Gertrude! Bless me! My dear Gertrude!” 

No wonder, perhaps, at the reproving sharpness of the lady’s tone. 
It was a trial. To see —sitting in her beautiful conservatory, and be- 
side her very own daughter—a man, not merely one of the “lower 
orders,” as she termed them, but the very man for whom, from being in- 
debted to him for an unpaid kindness (weak people so shrink from the 
burden of gratitude!) she had conceived as much repugnance as her 
easy nature was capable of feeling. The more, as he paid her none 
of the almost servile respect which Mrs. Vanderdecken was accustomed 
to receive from her inferiors ; made no attempt to rise or bow, did not 
even take off his hat, but sat doggedly there, staring at her. Once, as 
her voice and the rustle of her dress reached his ears, he shivered. 
It might have been a blast of cold air from the opened door, or else— 
who knows ?— some breath that the still beautiful woman had brought 
with her from the rose-gardens of his passionate youth— those lost 
love-roses, of which, though form and color have been obliterated in 
dusty death, the perfume never wholly dies. 

As to Mrs. Vanderdecken, all she beheld was a shabby-looking, 
bearded man, with a pair of gleaming eyes, which looked as if they 
would burn her up—devouring all her grace and quiet grandeur, 
though without —and she felt this, dull as she was — without having 
the slightest awe of either. 

“ Gertrude,” she said, uneasily, “ who is this — this person?” 

“Mamma, don’t you remember him? Mr. Stone — whom Bran bit 
— who was so good to me. He has been very, very ill, and I brought 
him in here because it is so nice and warm. He likes warmth — he 
has just come from India, you know.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, carelessly. 

Gertrude whispered in earnest entreaty, “ Mamma, please speak to 
him — be a little kind to him.” 

“T am sure, my dear, I am always ready to show kindness to any 
poor people who need it, and especially to poor people in whom you 
are interested. But, really, you sometimes choose such extraordinary 
sort of folk to make friends with, and show your charity in such an un- 
suitable way! In this instance ”—and her cold eye wandered care- 
lessly over the shabby soldier, and she spoke with the tone of dignified 
rebuke which she was in the habit of using to the drunkards and slat- 
terns of her district —“ you must perceive, my good man, that for you 
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to meet Miss Vanderdecken in this way, and let her bring you into our 
own private domains, is quite unpardonable. In fact ”— growing more 
angry under the absolute silence of her hearer —“I consider it a most 
impertinent intrusion, and desire that it may never occur again.” 

“ Mamma —oh, mamma!” pleaded Gertrude, but Stone took no 
notice whatever. He sat, as if in a dream, staring blankly at Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. 

The lady at last grew a little uncomfortable, so fixed was the gaze, 
so impassive the attitude of this strange fellow, who seemed to exercise 
over Gertrude a perfect fascination. 

“Come in, child — tea has been waiting this half hour, and I have 
to dress. You forget we have a dinner-party to-night. For you,” turn- 
ing to Stone, “as my daughter says you are an invalid, I will overlook 
your rudeness —for once; and since she is kind enough to take an 
interest in you, I shall be glad to assist you— with soup tickets, or 
out of my village clothing fund, if you will give me your name and 
address, also— I always exact this — a certificate of character.” 

“No,” thundered out the broken-down man, confronting the elegant 
rich woman. “I'll give you nothing —I’ll accept nothing from you. 
Let me go.” 

He rose, and staggered past her, then turned, and seeing her left 
hand hanging down — white, glittering with many rings — he seized 
it, regarded it a minute, crushed it in his own with a fierce pressure, 
and flung it away. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a little scream, but the conservatory door 
had closed, and he was gone. ‘Then her indignation, not unmixed 
with fear, burst out. 

“Gertrude, this protégé of yours is the rudest fellow I ever saw —a 
perfect boor. A thief,too! for I am certain he meant to rob me. 
Didn’t you see him make a snatch at my rings? I wonder if they are 
safe — one, two, three— yes, all right. What a mercy! Only think, 
if he had stolen these beautiful diamonds.” 

“Mamma!” cried Gertrude, half in reproach, half in entreaty, for 
she did not know what to say. Undoubtedly the poor soldier had 
been very rude, and yet she could not believe him to be a thief. But 
all her little plan had fallen to the ground. She saw her mother was 
seriously displeased, and her common-sense told her it was not without 
cause. The poor child thought she would never try romantic schemes 
for doing people good again. 

Perplexed and miserable, she walked by her mother’s side into the 
house, where she received her cup of tea, and the severe scolding 
which accompanied it, with a sad humility, and then waited beside 
Mrs. Vanderdecken while she dressed for a dinner party. The little 
plain child had an ardent admiration for her mamma’s beauty, and 
while she was meditatively watching the maid comb out those masses 
of long light hair, in which there was scarcely a gray thread visible, 
Mrs. Vanderdecken, chancing to turn round, saw her little girl’s earn- 
est looks, and smiled, mollified. 

“ Come, my dear,” said she, holding out her hand, “I'll not scold 
you any more. We will be the best of friends, if only you promise to 
have nothing more to do with that ruffianly soldiey.” 
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“ But I can’t promise ; and he isn’t a ruffian, indeed,” said Gertrude, 
piteously, yet very decidedly. She was an obstinate little thing, and 
had a trick of always holding fastest to her friends when they happened 
to be down in the world. “You would not say so, mamma, if you 
once heard him talk as he talks to me—as he had been talking all this 
afternoon.” 

“ All the afternoon!” cried the mother, in dismay ; a young lady 
like you to be talking a whole afternoon with a low fellow like him! 
It’s dreadful to think of. I am perfectly ashamed of you. What on 
earth were you talking about? Tell me every word. I command 
you!” 

Here Gertrude became much perplexed. Somehow or other, when- 
ever she spoke of the Stedmans, she had always got into trouble with 
either father or mother, or both ; and so she had resolved in that strong 
reserved little heart of hers to shut them up tight there, and never 
refer to any of them again. She had kept this resolution so well that, in 
spite of the charming excitement of this afternoon’s discovery concerning 
poor Uncle Julius, for the last half hour she had borne her mamma’s 
reproaches in perfect silence, nor let herself be betrayed into the slight- 
est allusion to the story which had interested her so much. Now, 
being plainly questioned, she was obliged to speak out. 

“T'll tell you anything you choose, mamma,” said she, sullenly, “ but 
I know it will only make you cross. I was hearing a long story about 
a person whom neither you nor papa like, and whom you told me never 
to speak about, and I wouldn’t speak if you didn’t ask me.” 

“ What nonsense, child! Who was it?” Pr 

“Uncle Stedman’s brother — Julius.” 

Had a ghost risen up before her, Mrs. Vanderdecken could not have 
been more startled. Her very lips whitened as she said, 

‘ “There must be some mistake. Gertrude, how could you possibly 
now —” : 

“Of course I know, mamma. Didn’t I hear you and papa talking 
about him? and didn’t you, yourself, tell me who he was, and that he 
was drowned? I know all about him now,” added the child, with 
childish conceit. “Mr. Stone told me his whole story.” 

“ His whole story?” 

“Yes, mamma, about his being an artist when he was young, and 
his falling in love with a beautiful lady, and his giving up painting and 
going to India to make a fortune for her sake ; how she promised to 
come out to him and marry him ; how —” 

“Stop, child,” interrupted Mrs. Vanderdecken, with a subdued, and 
even frightened air ; “please don’t go chattering on so fast. Wait till 
I am dressed. Take your book and be quiet for a little.” 

Gertrudé obeyed, yet still cast furtive glances at her mother, who 
arranged her dress and clasped her ornaments in a hurried, absent 
manner, quite unusual for one who was generally so particular about 
these things. 

“Mamma, what is the matter with you? Are you ill? You look so 
white.” 

“ Nonsense, child.” 

No more passed .until the maid was dismissed, and the lady sat 
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down on the sofa by the fire, her toilet complete — and an especially 
resplendent toilet it was ; but, for once, it proved no consolation to her. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was very nervous ; nervous was the word — not 
startled, or shocked, or grieved, but merely frightened. A vague 
apprehension seized her of something going tohappen. Was it because, 
after this long safe blank of many years, somebody had turned up who 
knew something of her past life, or merely because of the surprise of 
hearing from her little daughter’s lips that once familiar name? True, 
it was only aname. Julius Stedman was dead, and could not harm 
her. Living he might, or she fancied so, being a coward in her heart, 
and knowing well her husband’s jealous temper, nurtured by that faint 
fear similar to the one- which Brabantio first puts into the mind of 
Othello : 


“Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


For — such is human nature, and so surely does fate take its revenge 
— it had been one of the troubles in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s married life 
to be not seldom taunted for her broken pledge by the very man for 
whom she had broken it. Mr. Vanderdecken, of course, had known 
all about Julius Stedman at the time, but, being passionately in love, he 
had seen in her falseness to one man no obstacle to her marriage with 
another, since that other happened to be himself. Afterward, when 
the desperation of love had cooled down into the indifference that was 
sure, at best, to be the outcome of such a marriage, he despised his 
wife, and took care to let her see that he did, for doing that which he 
himself had persuaded her to do. It was natural, perhaps, and still, 
poor woman! \it was rather hard. 

“ Gertrude,” she said, turning with a helpless appeal to her child, 
who, thinking still that she was not well, had stolen up to her and taken 
her hand. “Gertrude, you must not vex your poor mother, who has 
nobody to be a comfort to her but you. You must make her your 
chief companion, and tell her every thing, instead of taking such queer 
fancies for old soldiers and such like.” 

“But, mamma, I never take any fancies that make me forget you,” 
said the little girl, earnestly. “ And that story, it was no secret. He 
said I might tell it you whenever I liked.” 

“Did he? Who is he? Oh, you mean the man John Stone? Didn’t 
you tell me that was his name? Did he ever know that— that 
person?” 

“Uncle Stedman’s brother, whom you dislike so? No, he told me 
he had never seen him in his life.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken breathed freer. Struck with a vague apprehen- 
sion, she had been beating about the bush, afraid, and yet most anxious 
to find out how much her daughter knew ; but now she ventured to say, 
carelessly, taking out her watch: 

“TI have just ten minutes left. You may tell me the story if you like, 
and if it amuses you.” 

“It wasn’t at all amusing,mamma. I think it was the saddest story 
I ever heard. Just listen.” 

And then with the vividness with which Stone’s words had impressed it, 
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on her mind, and with a childish simplicity that added to its touching- 
ness, she repeated, almost literally, what she had jnst heard. 

Her mother listened, too much startled — nay, terrified —to inter- 
rupt her by a word. The whole history was accurate down to the re- 
motest particulars, facts so trifling that it seemed impossible for any 
stranger to have heard them —nay, they had escaped her own memory, 
till revived like invisible writing, by being thus brought to light in such 
an unforeseen and overwhelming manner. It seemed as if an accusing 
angel spoke to her from the lips of her own child; as*if, after all this 
lapse of years and change of circumstances, the sins of her youth, which 
she had glossed over and palliated, and almost believed to be no sin 
at all, because no punishment had ever followed them, rose up and 
confronted her. Also, her condemnation came from the one creature 
in the world whom she loved dearly, purely, and unselfishly — her only 
child. 

“Was she not a wicked woman, mamma?” said Gertrude, lifting up 
her glowing face and looking straight into her mother’s. “ After she 
had made him miserable so long, first pretending she liked him, then to 
change her mind and refuse him? When she had at last faithfully 
promised to marry him, and he was expecting her, and was so happy, 
to break her word and go and marry another man!” 

“Who was the man?” asked the mother, in an agony of dread. “ Did 
— did he tell you the name?” 

“No; only that he was rich and Mr. Stedman was poor. That was 
why she did it. Wasn’t it a wicked, cruel thing? Oh, mamma,” cried 
Gertrude, in a burst of indignation, “if ever, when I grow up, I were 
to meet that lady I should hate her. IknowI should. I couldn't 
help it.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered. All through her fineries — her silks, 
and laces, and jewels, she shivered ; and clutched the hand of her lit- 
tle daughter as if she were drowning — like that poor, drowned Julius 
— and her child’s affection were the only plank to which she clung. 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in apprehension — the 
overpowering, irrational terror which seizes upon all weak natures when 
brought face to face with a difficulty the extent of which their coward- 
ice momentarily exaggerates. Therefore, she did what such folks gen- 
erally do, she adopted the line of pacification and deprecation. 

“ Gertrude, my dear, I am glad you have told me this story. It is 
exceedingly interesting, and it was kind of you to be sorry for the poor 
man. Perhaps he never meant to rob me, only just to look at my dia- 
monds. I wonder how he come to know these facts, if they are facts. 
Did he tell you any thing more?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“T should almost like to speak to him myself. He might have heard 
particulars which the family would be glad to know.” 

“Oh, mamma, if only you would see him! May I go to him and 
tell him you will?” 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, hastily. “Not upon any ac- 
count, my dear. Don’t go near him, and if you meet him promise me 
— hark ! isn’t that your father?” . 

And the sound of heavy boots coming up stairs made her not wince 
and look annoyed, as was her wont, but actually tremble. 
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“Gertrude,” she cried, in an agony, “promise me that you will not 
breathe a word to your father of all this?” 

“Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, greatly puzzled and a little 
vexed ; but she was used to her mother’s feeblenesses and inconsisten- 
cies, and had learned to regard them with a patience not wholly unallied 
to contempt. 

Yet she was fond of her, and when, ere her dismissal, she got a warm- 
er kiss than usual, Gertrude went away quite happy. 

Not so Mrs. Vanderdecken. Out of the smooth surface of her dull, 
easy life had risen up a great fear. Avenging Fate, whipping her with 
the cruelest scourge by which wrong-doing is ever punished, had hu- 
miliated her before, and caused her to stand in actual dread of, her 
own child. 


(To be continued.) 








Chambers’ Fournal. 
THE ROMANCE OF A BOOK-STALL. 





AmonG all London shops there are none which, as it seems to me, contain 
more sentiment than those half-in-the-street, half out-of-it establishments, 
with a sharp little boy on guard over their external treasures lest too 
ardent book-fanciers should forget to pay for what they take. Absorbed 
in some beloved author, it is quite possible, you see, that a literary gentle- 
man may move away with the book in his hand, or even thrust it into his 
pocket. Large editions may go off very rapidly in this way,—and in an- 
other. “ Persons will wait on a//-fours just round that corner,” said a 
book stall keeper near Leicester Square yesterday, in answer to my 
question as to whether he ever lost his exposed wares, “and, so to speak, 
‘stalk’ my property ; wretched little ragged urchins, who only get pence 
for what they steal, and who know that it is not worth my while to ap- 
pear against them at the police office. They watch their opportunity 
when my boy is away or asleep, and, crawling under the shelf yonder, 
abstract a volume or two without any reference to the contents. It may 
be Burn’s Justice or the Laws against Petty Larceny.” 

“ And what do you do?” inquired I. 

“Well, I keep as good a look-out as I can through those crannies 
— the books are placed in that semi-detached manner on purpose,— 
and when I catch the young rascals in the act, I drop this into them.” 
He took up an enormous, moth-eaten volume, labelled “ Jones’s The- 
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ology,” and weighing about twenty pounds. “This reverend gentleman, 
sir,— a sound divine in his day, although now a little dilapidated from 
being used as a missile weapon — if not a convincing moralist, makes 
a very considerable impression when dropped on the small of the back, 
and I keep him for that especial purpose.” . 

This book-stall friend of mine, like most of his class, is a philosopher ; 
a musty, fusty sort of one, it is true, but as agreeable an old fellow as 
you will find within the next six streets. He has horn rimmed specta- 
cles, which are always stuck on his forehead like a fillet, and is other- 
wise somewhat unfashionable attired, but he is possessed of an im- 
mense amount of Old-World information. 

His habit of taking up the volumes at hazard, and dipping into them 
all day long, causes his mind to resemble one of those ancient screens 
made up of heterogeneous scraps from newspapers. He cannot continue 
upon any subject for more than a few sentences, but he will rove, if you 
encourage him, from love to politics, from science to sporting matters, 
in a quarter of an hour. This is, however, only when you have got to 
know him; at first he always pays you the compliment of supposing 
you are a Bibliomaniac, and regales you with a spread of Old Editions, 
in unreadable type. He has none of the vulgarity of retail commerce 
about him: he does not push his wares, and is equally civil whether 
you become a purchaser or not. The nature of his calling, although 
humble, raises him immeasurable mental degrees above the linen- 
draper next door, who comes to business every morning in his own 
brougham ; he holds frequent converse with intelligent persons, and the 
apathy which continuous study might perhaps otherwise engender, is 
warded off by the necessity of his dropping into these street Arabs with 
Jones, D.D. 

Besides the Arabs, he now and then suffers from the depradations of 
persons who should know better,— broken-down ushers, university-men 
who have gone to the dogs, and who take care to select volumes that 
are really valuable. Then he very reluctantly appears against them 
before the magistrate ; and when the pitiful life-story of the culprit is 
disclosed (as generally happens,) the prosecutor, says the newspaper 
report, “ expresses a wish that the case may be leniently dealt with” ; 
for a very kindly hearted man is my friend of the book-stall ; and I 
don’t believe he drops ones exactly upon the small of the back, but prob- 
ably a trifle lower. All gentlemen of his profession must be good- 
tempered ; otherwise they could never endure to see folks take up their 
wares, and, after reading as much as they please, lay them down again, 
and pass on. I think they would be quite justified in putting some 
limit to this gratuitous entertainment: they might allow “ten minutes 
for literary refreshment,” and not permit it to be exceeded. Moreover, 
the same student should not enjoy himself thus twice. The venders 
of sweetmeats do not permit passers-by to suck their lollipops (as eco- 
nomical schools-boys use,) replace them for the time, and recommence 
on the ensuing day. 

For my own part, I like this sort of out-of-door reading exceedingly ; 
but I never practise it until I have become a client of the establishment 
—until I have been made free of the place by buying something. 
Thenceforward I look upon it as a pasture-ground—“ meadow of mar- 
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gin, with rivulet of text”—into which I may turn myself to graze when- 
ever I will. It is well to remember the fate of Mr. Brownlow in “ Oli- 
ver Twist,” and be careful of the contents of one’s coat-tail pockets ; 
but, otherwise, the pleasure is without alloy. It is the true “contem- 
plative man’s recreation.” A canvas awning shields me from the heat ; 
the roar of the street behind me becomes a soothing murmur, like bees 
about the limes. As a swallow on a lake’s breast, which does but wet 
its wing into the wave, and then away, so I dip into the literature that 
lies before me ; “ Juvenilia ; or a Collection of Poems written between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen. By J. H. L. Hunt, late of the Gram- 
mar School of Christ’s Hospital. 1803.” ‘The poems themselves are 
little better than the generality of youthful verse,— mere echoes of the 
great singers,— but then this is the first book of dear Leigh Hunt. I 
think, of all British authors, that writer has made the most personal 
acquaintances. He talks to us, holding us by the hand, as it were, and 
smiling, and is evidently so desirous to please; so anxious, too, we 
should share in his pleasures, and love what he loves ; we seem to have 
been his friends for years. There is much unintelligible stuff talked 
nowadays about our want of “sweetness and light”; but if ever man 
possessed these two attributes, and dispensed them among his neigh- 
bours, it was pleasant Leigh Hunt. If he was graceful even to fastid- 
iousness, that is an error which, in these days, does not seem likely to 
spread. I dare say the lad was proud enough of this first book of his, 
and read all his own lucubrations 7” print with exquisite satisfaction ; 
although, a few years afterwards, he must have pronounced them sad 
rubbish. The volume has “third edition ” upon it, it is true ; but then 
it was published by subscription. A list of nearly a thousand “ sub- 
scribers to the third edition” is annexed ; and it is this list which is the 
most noticeable portion of the little volume. What interest must have 
been used to secure such patronage to a ¢hird issue of this Juvenilia! 
Half the House of Lords, and almost all the bench of bishops, seem 
to have patronized the young gentleman, little foreseeing what a rod in 
pickle they were preparing for their own backs. The remarks appended 
to some of their names are the only characteristic writing in the book 
— nothing in the poems foreshadows the enemy of privilege and the 
champion of independent thought. 

‘At the head of the “ B” subscribers appears “ His Grace the late 
Duke of Bedford, the disinterested patriot promoter of useful science, 
benefactor of the industrious poor,—the friend of man.”— Then we have 
“Master Henry Cutler, distinguished at a very early age for his musi- 
cal abilities — Hon. J, Dickenson, the celebrated author of the Farmer’s 
Letters, member of the American Congress,—good as well as great.— 
Hon. James Fox, M. P., the British Demosthenes.—Governor Franklin, 
formerly the able and faithful Governor of New Jersey, son of the late 
ingenious Benjamin Franklin, prime conductor of the American Revolu- 
tion, and principal founder of the United States,— without his type in 
our day.— Edward Jenner, M. D., author of the most ingenious dis- 
covery of the eighteenth century.— University of Pennsylvania, the 
alma mater of the author’s father.— Right Hon. W. Pitt, M. P., the 
eloquent son of the illustrious Chatham, England’s successful war- 
minister.— Mr. Prince, a favorite victualler of the London citizens in 
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St. Mary, Axe.— Benjamin Rush, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, whose 
tender care of the lives of his fellow-citizens, at the risk of his own, 
when the yellow fever raged, endears his name to every philanthropist 
in the Old as well as the New World.—Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, the 
disinterested and intrepid patriot, in times the most critical and eventful, 
Henry Thornton, Esquire, M. P., chairman of the Sierra Leone Commit- 
tee, the poor man’s friend : ‘They who turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever!’— Mrs. Godfrey T hornton, daughter of 
the late benevolent Stephen Peter Godsir, Esq., of Southgate, a gen- 
tleman of great piety and suavity of manners.— Rev. William Vidla, 
the catholic and worthy successor, in Artillery Street Chapel, of the late 
eminent eloquent preacher of the love of God to man, Elhanan Win- 
chester, the powerful maintainer of the sovereignty of Jesus Christ over 
Satan and the kingdom of darkness, the savage Calvinist and hard- 
hearted Predestinarian — William Wilberforce, M. P.— Samuel Whit- 
bread, M. P.— Rev. Worthington, morning preacher in Hanover 
Chapel, Long Acre, one of the most solid, eloquent, and useful preach- 
ers in London.— And Nicholas Waln, in his youth an eminent barrister 
at Philadelphia, and for some years past as eminent a preacher in the 
Society of Friends,— a people simple, yet for the most part subtle.” 
A very remarkable and varied list of subscribers this, and very char- 
acteristically commented upon by the young gentleman, “late of the 
Grammar School of Christ’s Hospital.” 

Herein is the advantage of the book-stall, for Juvenilia, except as a 
curiosity, is not a book to be bought, but only to be dipped into. And 
so, as the bee balances himself on the edge of the cup of the flower, 
and sips with a little boom of self-congratulation, I turn over book after 
book, mumbling half aloud what I wish to read, so as to overcome the 
tumult of busy life around me. The sentiment of which I spoke as 
especially belonging to book stalls lies not, of course, in the printed 
contents of the volumes, which are the same as are to be found in every 
spick and-span bookseller’s shop, but in what is written in the fly-leaves 
or found stuck between the pages. The books are all second-hand 
here, and often and often I come across some touching record of the 
former possessor. No man, who has not discarded human feeling by 
becoming a professional critic, parts with a gift-book unless he is abso- 
lutely obliged. The price he gets, in comparison with the money-value 
of the volume, is so exceedingly small, that he would scarcely sell it 
unless he is in great straits. Whenever you chance, therefore, upon a 
presentation copy of any book upon a stall, you may conclude that the 
fact of it being there represents not only the poverty of its original 
possessor, but his sore need. If the book could speak, it would tell you 
some pitiful life-story. “’To my dear Margaret, on her Birthday, May 
20, 1863,” is written in the first leaf of this little volume. It is Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” and it has “1s. 6d.” marked upon it in large figures. 

My friend within there certainly did not pay more than a shilling for 
it. It is not surely possible that Margaret would have parted with so 
affectionate a memento as this for twelve-pence sterling unless she was 
in dire distress! How little the giver could have looked forward to 
its finding its way hither, and so soon too! She could never have quite 
forgotten him in five years, surely! To sell her “ Christian Year,” too, a 
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book which is to many Englishmen what a missal is to a good Catholic, 
that does seem strange indeed. I prefer to think the donor’s dear 
Margaret is dead, and gone to heaven (as the nature of her studies 
leads us to hope), and that, her effects having fallen into base hands, 
this little volume has been sold with the rest of them “by order of the 
executors.” 

Here is another sad fly-leaf: the name of the owner is scratched 
out,— he had some moderate sense of shame it appears,— but imme- 
diately afterwards is written: “The gift of his dear sister Mary, in the 
year of his blessed Saviour 1836.” It is “ Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Dying,” and, considering the age of the volume, in excellent preserva- 
tion. I am afraid the mauvais sujet who sold it, and did not take the 
trouble to erase that pious record, never “ dipped into ” the book even 
so cursorily as I am doing now. Perhaps he felt the possession of it a 
reproach to his misdoings, and was glad to barter it for half a crown, 
which he subsequently spent in liquor. But what would be the feelings 
of “dear sister Mary,” should she come this way, and her eye light 
upon this volume? Would it be only another corroboration of her fears 
for the eternal welfare of that erring brother, long passed to his ac- 
count? Or would it wound her poor bleeding heart afresh to know 
that he had counted her love at less value than a few shillings ?— and 
with all his faults, she had hitherto clung to the belief that he at least 
had loved his sister. Alas, glas! Another not impossible solution of 
the mystery is, however, that sister Mary was an offensively sanctimon- 
ious person, whose gift was by no means prized for the donor’s sake, 
but got rid of at the very earliest opportunity. Lastly, I know nothing 
about it: both brother and sister may have been the most exemplary 
characters, and the book have got here through circumstances quite be- 
yond the owner’s control ; but it ¢s strange that the name of the pro- 
ptietor should have been so carefully erased, while the wording of the 
gift was suffered to remain. 

At least a fifth of the volumes on a book stall are presentation copies, 
and about half of these are labelled “ With the autograph of the author.” 
Most of these are copies that have been sent for review, which the gentle- 
men of the press have not hesitated to part with for what they could get ; 
and it must be owned that the authors whose handwriting appears 
within are not very well known to fame. The inscriptions are not those 
of personal friendship. “ With the author’s kind regards” is the phrase 
which most approximates to an intimate relation. “With the author’s 
most grateful remembrances ” seems to me to smack of that gratitude 
which is said to consist of a keen sense of favours to come: that book 
(you may depend upon it) was sent to a critic who had already praised 
the fellow, and might possibly do it again. 

An imaginative mind may indeed find food for hours, pasturing mere- 
ly upon these fly-leaves ; but now and again I come upon even still more 
pathetic records. Dead flowers,— the symbols of Who knows what 
dead Hopes, dead Loves ?— marking some page which perhaps possess- 
ed a meaning for other eyes beyond what mine see in it ; and once I 
came upon a “ keep-place,” very prettily worked, although the silk had 
long faded, on which was inscribed, “ Remember Nina.” The book in 
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which it lay hid was Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and the exact place, 
curiously enough, was the seventy-fifth Psalm : — 





“ These mortal lullabies of pain 
* * * * 
“A man upon a stall may find, 
And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief,— then changed to something else, 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind.” 


The poet is certainly not yet forgotten ; I wonder whether Nina is! 








Lippincot?s Magazine. 
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UNDER THE PINE. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY TIMROD. 


I, 


THE same majestic Pine is lifted high 
Against the twilight sky, 
The same low, melancholy music grieves 
Amid the topmost leaves, 
As when I watched, and mused, and dreamt with him, 
Beneath these shadows dim. 


II. 


O Tree! hast thou no memory at thy core 
Of one who comes no more? 

No yearning memory of those scenes that were 
So richly calm and fair, 

When the last rays of sunset, shimmering down, 
Flashed like a royal crown ? 


i III, 


And he, with hand outstretched and eyes ablaze, 
Looked forth with burning gaze, ; 

And seemed to drink the sunset like strong wine, 
Or, hushed in trance divine, 

Hailed the first shy and tremulous glance from far 
Of Evening’s virgin star ? 
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Iv. 


O Tree! against thy mighty trunk he laid 
His weary head! thy shade 

Stole o’er him like the first cool spell of sleep : 
It brought a peace so deep, 

The unquiet passion died from out his eyes, 
As lightnin; from stilled skies. 


Vv. 


And in that calm he loved to rest, and hear 
The soft wind-angels, clear 

And sweet, amongst the uppermost branches sighing : 
Voices he heard replying 

(Or so he dreamed) far up the mystic height, 
And pinions rustling light. 


VI. 


O Tree! have not his poet-touch, his dreams 
So full of heavenly gleams, 

Wrought through the folded dulness of thy bark, 
And all thy nature dark 

Stirred to slow throbbings, and the fluttering fire 
Of faint, unknown desire? 


VII. 


At least to me there sweeps no rugged ring 
That girds the forest-king, 

No immemorial stain, or awful rent 
(The mark of tempests spent), 

No delicate leaf, no lithe bough, vine-o’ergrown, 
No distant, flickering cone, 


VIII. 


But speaks of him, and seems to bring once more 
The joy, the love of yore ; 

But most when breathed from out the sunset-land 
The sunset airs are bland, 

That blow between the twilight and the night, 
Ere yet the stars are bright ; 


IX. 


For then that quiet eye comes back to me, 
When, deeply, thrillingly, 

He spake of lofty hopes which vanquish Death ; 
And on his mortal breath 

A language of immortal meanings hung, 
That fired his heart and tongue. 





The Ruffian. 


x. 


For then unearthly breezes stir and sigh, 
Murmuring, “ Look up! ’tis I: 

Thy friend is near thee! Ah, thou canst not see!” 
And through the sacred Tree 

Passes what seems a wild and sentient thrill — 
Passes, and all is still! — 


XI. 


Still as the grave which holds his tranquil form, 
Hushed after many a storm — 

Still as the calm that crowns his marble brow, 
No pain can wrinkle now — 

Still as the peace — pathetic peace of God — 
That wraps the holy sod, 


XII. 


Where every flower from our dead minstrel’s dust 
Should bloom, a type of trust — 
That faith which waxed to wings of heavenward right, 
To bear his soul from night — 
That faith, dear Christ! whereby we pray to meet 
His spirit at God’s feet ! 
Pau H. HAYNE. 








Charles Dickens. 
THE RUFFIAN. 


I ENTERTAIN So strong an objection to the euphonious softening of Ruffian 
into Rough, which has lately become popular, that I restore the right 
word to the heading of this paper ; the rather as my object is to dwell 
upon the fact that the Ruffian is tolerated among us to an extent that 
goes beyond all unruffianly endurance. I take the liberty to believe 
that if the Ruffian besets my life, a professional Ruffian at large in the 
open streets of a great city, notoriously having no other calling than 
that of Ruffian, and of disquieting and despoiling me as I go peacefully 
about my lawful business, interfering with no one, then the Government 
under which I have the great constitutional privilege, supreme honor 
and happiness, and all the rest of it, to exist, breaks down in the dis- 
charge of any Government’s most simple elementary duty. 





The Ruffian. 


What did I read in the London daily papers, in the early days of 
this last September? That the Police had “ AT LENGTH SUCCEEDED IN 
CAPTURING T'WO OF THE NOTORIOUS GANG THAT HAVE SO LONG INFESTED 
THE WATERLOO Roap.” Is it possible? What a wonderful Police! 
Here is a straight, broad, public thoroughfare of immense resort; half 
a mile long ; gas-lighted by night ; with a great gas-lighted railway sta- 
tion in it, extra the street lamps ; full of shops; traversed by two 
popular cross thoroughfares of considerable traffic ; itself the main road 
to the South of London ; and the admirable Police have after long in- 
festment of this dark and lonely spot by a gang of Ruffians, actually 
got hold of two of them. Why, can it be doubted that any man 
of fair London knowledge and common resolution, armed with the 
= of the Law, could have captured the whole confederacy in a 
week ? 

Itis tothe saving up of the Ruffian class by the Magistracy and Police 
— to the conventional preserving of them, as if they were Partridges — 
that their number and audacity must be in a great part referred. Why 
is a notorious Thief and Ruffian ever left at large? He -never turns 
his liberty to any account but violence and plunder, he never did a day’s 
work out of jail, he never will do a day’s work out of jail. Asa proved 
notorious Thief he is always consignable to prison for three months. 
When he comes out, he is surely as notorious a Thief as he was when 
he went in. Then send him back again. “Just Heaven!” cries the 
Society for the protection of Remonstrant Ruffians, “ This is equivalent 
to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment!” Precisely for that reason 
it has my advocacy. I demand to have the Ruffian kept out of my 
way, and out of the way of all decent people. I demand to have the 
Ruffian employed, perforce, in hewing wood and drawing water some- 
where for the general service, instead of hewing at her Majesty’s sub- 
jects and drawing their watches out of their pockets. If this be termed 
an unreasonable demand, then the tax-gatherer’s demand on me must 
be far more unreasonable, and cannot be otherwise than extortionate 
and unjust. 

It will be seen that I treat of the Thief and Ruffian as one. I do 
so, because I know the two characters to be one, in the vast majority of 
cases, just as well as the Police know it. (As to the Magistracy, with 
a few exceptions, they know nothing about it but what the Police choose 
to tell them.) There are disorderly classes of men who are not thieves ; 
as railway-navigators, brickmakers, wood-sawyers, costermongers. 
These classes are often disorderly and troublesome ; but it is mostly 
among themselves, and at any rate they have their industrious avoca- 
tions, they work early and late, and work hard. The generic Ruffian 
— honorable member for what is tenderly called the Rough Element — 
is either a Thief, or the companion of Thieves. When he infamously 
molests women coming out of chapel on Sunday evenings (for which I 
would have his back scarified often and deep,) it is not only for the 
gratification of his pleasant instincts, but that there may be a confusion 
raised by which either he or his friends may profit, in the commission 
of highway robberies or in picking pockets. When he gets a Police- 
constable down, and kicks him helpless for life, it is because that con- 
stable once did his duty in bringing him to justice. When he rushes 
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into the bar of a public-house and scoops an eye out of one of the 
company there, or bites his ear off, it is because the man he maims gave 
evidence against him. When he and a line of comrades extending 
across the footway — say of that solitary mountain-spur of the Abruzzi, 
the Waterloo Road — advance towards me, “skylarking” among them- 
selves, my purse or shirt pin is in predestined peril from his playfulness. 
Always a Ruffian, always a Thief. Always a Thief, always a Ruffian. 

Now, when I, who am not paid to know these things, know them daily 
on the evidence of my senses and experience ; when I know that the 
Ruffian never jostles a lady in the street, or knocks a hat off, but in 
order that the Thief may profit, is it surprising that I should re- 
quire from those who ave paid to know these things, prevention of 
them ? 

Look at this group at a street corner. Number one is a shirking 
fellow of five-and-twenty, in an ill-favoured and ill-savoured suit, his 
trousers of corduroy, his coat of some indiscernible ground-work for 
the deposition of grease, his neckerchief like an eel, his complexion 
like dirty dough, his mangy fur-cap pulled low upon his beetle brows to 
hide the prison cut of his hair. His hands are in his pockets. He 
puts them there when they are idle, as naturally as in other people’s 
pockets when they are busy, for he knows that they are not roughened 
by work, and that they tell a tale. Hence, whenever he takes one out 
to draw a sleeve across his nose,— which is often, for he has weak eyes 
and a constitutional cold in his head,—he restores it to his pocket 
immediately afterwards. Number two is a burly brute of five-and- 
thirty, in a tall stiff hat; is a composite to his clothes of betting man 
and fighting man ; is whiskered ; has a staring pin in his breast, along 
with his right hand ; has insolent and cruel eyes; large shoulders ; 
strong legs, booted and tipped for kicking. Number three is forty 
years of age ; is short, thick-set, strong, and bow-legged ; wears knee 
cords and white stockings, a very long-sleeved waistcoat, a very large 
neckerchief doubled or trebled round his throat, and a crumpled white 
hat crowns his ghastly parchment face. This fellow looks like an ex- 
ecuted post-boy of other days, cut down from the gallows too soon, and 
restored and preserved by express diabolical agency. Numbers five, 
six, and seven are hulking, idle, slouching young men, patched and 
shabby, too short in the sleeves and too tight in the legs, slimily clothed, 
foul-spoken, repulsive wretches inside and out. In all the party there 
obtains a certain twitching character of mouth and furtiveness of eye, 
that hints how the coward is lurking under the bully. The hint is 
quite correct, for they are a slinking, sneaking set, far more prone to lie 
down on their backs and kick out, when in difficulty, than to make a 
stand for it. (This may account for the street mud on the backs of 
Numbers five, six, and seven being much fresher than the stale splashes 
on their legs.) 

These engaging gentry a Police-constable stands contemplating. 
His Station, with a Reserve of assistance, is very near at hand. They 
cannot pretend to any trade, not even to be porters or messengers. It 
would be idle if they did, for he knows them, and they know that he 
knows them, to be nothing but professed Thieves and Ruffians. He 
knows where they resort, knows by what slang names they call one an- 
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other, knows how often they have been in prison, and how long, and for 
what. All this is known at his Station, too, and is (or ought to be) 
known at Scotland Yard too. 

But does he know, or does his Station know, or does Scotland Yard 
know, or does anybody know, why these fellows should be here at liber- 
ty, when as reputed Thieves, to whom a whole Division of Police could 
swear, they might all be under lock and key at hard labour? Not he; 
truly he would be a wise man if he did! He only knows that these 
are members of the “ notorious gang,” which, according to the news- 
paper Police office reports of this last past September, “ have so long 
infested ” the awful solitudes of the Waterloo Road, and out of which 
almost impregnable fastnesses the Police have at length dragged Two, to 
the unspeakable admiration of all good civilians. 

The consequences of this contemplative habit on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive —a habit to be looked for in a hermit, but not in a Police 
System — are familiar to us all. The Ruffian becomes one of the es- 
tablished orders of the body politic. Under the playful name of Rough 
(as if he were merely a practical joker) his movements and successes 
are recorded on public occasions. Whether he mustered in large 
numbers, or small; whether he was in good spirits, or depressed ; 
whether he turned his generous exertions to very prosperous account, 
or Fortune was against him ; whether he was in a sanguinary mood, or 
robbed with amiable horse play and a gracious consideration for life 
and limb ; all this is chronicled as if he were an Institution. Is there 
any city in Europe, out of England, in which these terms are held with 
the pests of Society? Or in which, at this day, such violent robberies 
from the person are constantly committed as in London ? 

The Preparatory Schools of Ruffianism are similarly borne with. 
The young Ruffians of London—not Thieves yet, but training for 
scholarships and fellowships in the Criminal Court Universities — 
molest quiet people and their property, to an extent that is hardly cred- 
ible. The throwing of stones in the streets has become a dangerous 
and destructive offence, which surely could have got to no greater 
height, though we had no Police but our own riding-whips and walking- 
sticks,— the Police to which I myself appeal on these occasions. The 
throwing of stones at the windows of railway carriages in motion — an 
act of wanton wickedness with the very Arch-Fiend’s hand in it — had 
become a crying evil, when the railway companies forced it on Police 
notice. Constabular contemplation had, until then, been the order of 
the day. 

Within these twelve months, there arose among the young gentlemen 
of London, aspiring to Ruffianism, and cultivating that much encour- 
aged social art, a facetious cry of “I'll have this!” accompanied with 
a clutch at some article of a passing lady’s dress. I have known a 
lady’s veil to be thus humourously torn from her face and carried off in 
the open streets at noon ; and I have had the honour of myself giving 
chase on Westminster Bridge to another young Ruffian, who, in full 
daylight, early on a summer evening, had nearly thrown a modest 
young woman into a swoon of indignation and confusion by his shame- 
ful manner of attacking her with this cry as she harmlessly passed 
along before me. 
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Mr. Carlyle, some time since, awakened a little pleasantry by writing 
of his own experience of the Ruffian of the streets. I have seen the 
Ruffian act, in exact accordance with Mr. Carlyle’s description, innu- 
merable times, and I never saw him checked. ; 

The blaring use of the very worst language possible, in our public 
thoroughfares,— especially in those set apart for recreation,—is an- 
other disgrace to us, and another result of constabular contemplation, 
the like of which I have never heard in any other country to which my 
uncommercial travels have extended. Years ago, when I had a near 
interest in certain children who were sent with their nurses, for air and 
exercise, into the Regent’s Park, I found this evil to be so abhorrent 
and horrible there, that I called public attention to it, and also to its 
contemplative reception by the Police. Looking afterwards into the 
newest Police Act, and finding that the offence was punishable under 
it, I resolved, when striking occasion should arise, to try my hand as 
prosecutor. The occasion arose soon enough, and I ran the following 
gauntlet. 

The utterer of the base coin in question was a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, who with a suitable attendance of blackguards, youth and boys, 
was flaunting along the streets, returning from an Irish funeral, in a 
Progress interspersed with singing and dancing. She had turned round 
to me and expressed herself in the most audible manner, to the great 
delight of that select circle. I attended the party on the opposite side 
of the way for a mile further, and then encountered a Police-constable. 
The party had made themselves merry at my expense until now, but 
seeing me speak to the constable, its male members instantly took to 
their heels, leaving the girl alone. I asked the constable did he know 
my name? Yes, he did. “Take that girl into custody, on my charge, 
for using bad language in the streets.” He had never heard of sucha 
charge. I had. Would he take my word that he should get in no 
trouble? Yes, sir, he would do that. So he took the girl and I went 
home for my Police Act. 

With this potent instrument in my pocket, I literally, as well as figura- 
tively “returned to the charge,” and presented myself at the Police Station 
of the District. There I found on duty a very intelligent Inspector 
(they are all intelligent men,) who, likewise, had never heard of such 
a charge. I showed him my clause, and we went over it twice, or thrice 
together. It was plain, and I engaged to wait upon the suburban Ma- 
gistrate to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 

In the morning I put my Police Act in my pocket again, and waited 
on the suburban Magistrate. I was not quite so courteously received 
by him as I should have been by the Lord Chancellor or the Lord 
Chief Justice, but that was a question of good breeding on the suburban 
Magistrate’s part, and I had my clause ready, with its leaf turned down, 
which was enough for me. 

Conference took place between the Magistrate and clerk, respecting 
the charge. During conference I was evidently regarded as a much more 
objectionable person than the prisoner ;—one giving trouble by coming 
there voluntarily, which the prisoner could not be accused of doing. 
The prisoner had been got up, since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
her, with a great effect of white apron and straw bonnet. .She reminded 
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me of an elder sister of Red Riding Hood, and I seemed to remind 
the sympathizing Chimney Sweep by whom she was attended, of the 
Wolf. 

The Magistrate was doubtful, Mr. Uncommercial Traveller, whether 
this charge could be entertained. It was not known. Mr. Uncommercial 
Traveller replied that he wished it were better known, and that if he 
could afford the leisure, he would use his endeavours to make it so. 
There was no question about it, however, he contended. Here was 
the clause. 

The clause was handed ‘in, and more conference resulted. After 
which I was asked the extraordinary question: “Mr. Uncommercial, 
do you really wish this girl to be sent to prison?” To which I grimly 
answered, staring: “If I did n’t, why should I take the trouble to come 
here?” Finally, I was sworn, and gave my agreeable evidence in 
detail, and White Riding Hood was fined ten shillings, under the clause, 
or sent to prison for so many days. “Why, Lord bless you, sir,” said 
the Police officer, who showed me out, with a great enjoyment of the 
jest of her having been got up so effectively, and caused so much hesi- 
tation: “If she goes to prison, that will be nothing new to fer. She 
comes from Charles Street, Drury Lane!” 

The police, all things considered, are an excellent force, and I have 
borne my small testimony to their merits. Constabular contemplation 
is the result of a bad’ system; a system which is administered, not 
invented, by the man in constable’s uniform, employed at twenty shil- 
lings a week. He has his orders, and would be marked for discour- 
agement if he overstepped them. That the system is bad, there needs 
no lengthened argument to prove, because the fact is self-evident. If 
it were anything else, the results that have attended it could not possi- 
bly have come to pass. Who will say that, under a good system, our 
streets could have got into their present state ? 

The objection to the whole Police system, as concerning the Ruffian, 
may be stated, and its failure exemplified, as follows. It is well known 
that on all great occasions, when they come together in numbers, the 
mass of the English people are their own trustworthy Police. It is 
well known that wheresoever there is collected together any fair gen- 
eral representation of the people, a respect for law and order, and a 
determination to discountenance lawlessness and disorder, may be 
relied upon. As to one another, the people are a very good Police, 
and yet are quite willing in their good nature that the stipendiary Police 
should have the credit of the people’s moderation. But we are all of 
us powerless against the Ruffian, because we submit to the law, and it 
is his only trade, by superior force and by violence, to defy it. More- 
over, we are constantly admonished from high places (like so many 
Sunday-school children out for a holiday of buns and milk-and-water), 
that we are not to take the law into our own hands, but are to hand 
our defence over to it. It is clear that the common enemy to be pun- 
ished and exterminated first of all, is the Ruffian. It is clear that he 
is, of all others, ‘Ae offender for whose repressal we maintain a costly 
system of Police. Him, therefore, we expressly present to the Police 
to deal with, conscious that, on the whole, we can, and do, deal reason- 
ably well with one another. Him the Police deal with so inefficiently 
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and absurdly that he flourishes, and multiplies, and, with all his evil 
deeds upon his head as notoriously as his hat is, pervades the streets 
with no more let or hindrance than ourselves. 








Macmillan’s Magazine. 


“SAVED AT LAST.” 


A TALE OF THE RAMSGATE LIFE-BOAT. 
BY THE REV. J. GILMORE, M. A., RECTOR OF HOLY TRINITY, RAMSGATE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATAL GOODWIN SANDS, 


THE early days of last year were bleak and cold: strong northerly and 
easterly winds swept over land and sea; people on shore spoke of the 
weather as being seasonable, but shuddered over the word. 

At Ramsgate, on the 5th of January, it was a fresh breeze from the 
east-south-east, and, as usual, the anxious life-boatmen were keeping a 
good look-out. About half-past eight in the morning, the boomings of 
the signal guns were heard, both from the Goodwin and Gull light- 
ships. 

The boatmen who had been watching all night in momentary expec- 
tation of such a signal, made the usual rush for the life-boat.* The 
steamer, the Aid, was speedily ready, and taking the boat in tow, away 
they went steering for the North Sands head light-vessel. As they 
were making across the Gull stream, they saw what proved to be a 
shipwrecked crew in their own boat: they took them on board the 
steamer, and found they were the crew, eight in number, of the schooner 
Mizpah, of Brixham. The schooner had stranded on the Goodwin, in 
a thick fog, the night previously; the weather was still thick, and the 
men could give no account of the position of the schooner, and thought 
it hopeless to try and find her, or to get her off, if they did find her, 
and so the steamer took the boat in tow, and returned to Ramsgate. 

It proved afterwards, that as the tide rose it lifted the vessel, and 
she floated off the Sands. A Broadstairs hovelling lugger, while cruis- 
ing about, fell in with her, and succeeded in bringing her into Rams- 
gate. The vessel and cargo were worth 6,000/. or 7,000/.; the men 
obtained 350/. as salvage. 





* The Bradford, a gift from the people of Bradford to the Life-Boat Institution, and by it placed at 
Ramsgate, under the control of the harbour authorities. She is one of the finest boats in the life- 
fleet. Ss 
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The life-boat men were glad, after their night’s watch and morning’s 
work, to rest a few hours ; but plenty of boatmen remained on watch, 
ready at any moment to make up acrew. The cold became, hour by 
hour, more intense, and the fresh breeze steadily grew into a gale ; the 
sea at high tide broke in flying volumes of spray against the pier, thun- 
dered down upon it, and poured over it, in foaming cascades, into the 
harbour. As the evening grew on, the gale became terrific in force ; 
heavy snow storms went sweeping by ; showers of freezing sleet came 
rushing along ; and the night was dreary and dismal, dark and cold in 
the extreme. At about half-past ten the storm was in its full fury, 
and the sea a very howling wilderness of raging waters. At that 
moment, mid the roar of the wind and sea, the signal guns were heard, 
and rockets were seen in the direction of the Gull light-ship. “The 
life-boat was manned with despatch,” would be the short report the 
coxswain of the boat would afterwards make to the harbour-master — 
this means, that the boatmen, in spite of the piercing cold and terrific 
gale, rush along the pier, hurry down the harbour steps and into the 
boat, to face the dread peril of the wild sea, as readily as schoolboys 
bound down the school-stairs and out on to the common, for the joy 
of a summer holiday. It takes the steamer and life-boat about one 
hour and a half to urge their way out to the Gull light-ship ; they speak 
her about one in the morning, and are told that the men on board 
saw, some time since, a large light burning south-east by south, but 
they lost it about twenty minutes ago. The steamer at once tows the 
boat in the direction, a careful look-out is kept, the snow-storms come 
down more wildly than ever, the cold is very bitter, the sea running 
mountains high: still on, and no signs of a light. The crew hold a 
consultation as to what is best to be done; there appears no possibility 
of one of the crew of the vessel being still alive, clinging to any float- 
ing wreckage ; still, some other vessel may be in danger, they will wait 
and watch for any light or signal of distress, and, not seeing it, at all 
events remain there until daylight, that they may be sure they are not 
leaving behind them any who may be perishing for want of their aid ; 
and so, while most, if not all of you, my readers, were comfortable in 
your beds, (the wakeful ones of you perhaps listening wistfully to the 
storm, and perhaps having your hearts moved with pity and to prayer 
for the poor fellows at sea,) these brave men— from choice, not for 
hope of money reward, but for the far dearer hope of saving life — 
waited on and on, by those gloomy Sands, a prey to all the fierceness 
of the gale, the raging seas, and deadly cold. Time after time the mad 
rushing waves break over the boat, burying her in clouds of spray and 
foam, or, coming in heavier volume still, put the men for a moment or 
two completely under water; the sufferings of the crew become very 
severe, they encourage each other, and still let the boat lay to. Will- 
ing as every man is to endure to the utmost, they soon feel that it is 
getting beyond their strength, they are frozen through and through, and 
rapidly getting numbed and exhausted with the continual wash of heavy 
seas, and at last they are compelled to make a signal for the steamer, 
and are towed back to Ramsgate, arriving between four and five in the 
morning. 

The name of the vessel that was lost was never known, the greedy 
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Sands soon swallowed every vestige of the ship ; her name may per. 
haps be found among the list of missing ships at Lloyds ; hope doubt- 
less long lingered, may still linger, in many mournful homes, still the 
story be told to the children, how their father or their brother sailed 
from a foreign port for home on such a day, and has not since been 
heard of, but no clue ever be found as to which of the many missing 
vessels it was that came to such sudden destruction on the Goodwin 
Sands. 

Shall we linger another moment, or two, in thought, over the poor 
fellows thus lost in the fierce seas? We fancy that the bronzing of a 
tropical sun was still ruddy upon their cheeks: a few weeks since they 
were ready to loll in the shadow of the sails, and lie about the deck at 
night ; and then speeding home, they were met in the chops of the 
Channel by the rough welcome of the strong adverse wind, against 
which, day and night, they sought to beat their way, while the sails and 
cordage grew hard and stiff with frozen rain and spray. Favoured at 
last with a slant of wind, the vessel finds her way up channel ; the 
crew count the hours until when they shall be in dock ; night falls as 
they pass the South Foreland. The wind goes moaningly back to its 
old direction: hour after hour it increases, a gale sweeps along in 
dread force, the blinding snow bewilders the pilot, who can now see no 
guiding light, and soon in the darkness of the night, the force of the 
wind, and the swirl of the tide, the vessel is driven through the raging 
surf on to the Sands. The men make a rush for the boat: useless; 
she would not float a minute in such a boil of sea. The waves fly over 
the vessel, now lift her to crash her down with the force of all her 
weight upon the Sands, now thunder against her, and shake her each 
moment to her keel; the captain burns a blue light, the spray washes 
it out; the men get a tar-barrel on deck, knock in the top, fill it with 
combustibles, and light it; it flares up, and for a time resists the rush 
of spray ; the light-vessel sees the signal, fires a gun and a rocket ; the 
life-boat starts upon her mission, but the waves lift the vessel and crash 
her down again time after time; the decks are swept of everything 
that the force of the water can tear from them, the tar-barrel is washed 
out, the men are unable to move on the deck, but have to lash them- 
selves to the mast, and wait on in darkness and despair ; a tremendous 
wave comes boiling along, it lifts the vessel, half rolls her over, the 
masts snap like reeds, the ship fills, and sinks in the hole she has made 
in the quicksand ; another half-hour perhaps, and the life-boat is there: 
too late!— only the tangled spars and cordage float near, tokens of 
the death and destruction that have been wrought :—and all living 
things on board have thus swiftly been engulfed, and found their grave 
in the rush of the boiling sea. 


CHAPTER II. 
“WE WILL NOT GO HOME WITHOUT THEM.” 


As soon as it is daylight on Sunday morning, the coxswain of the 
life-boat and others of the boatmen feel very anxious ; fearing that, 
after all, there may be some poor fellow clinging to a remnant of wreck, 
or perhaps a ship on the Sands, lost in the darkness of the night, and 
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unable in the rush of the sea to make any signal of distress: they can 
not rest ; and although the life-boat has been in only a.few hours, the 
coxswain of the boat and the mate of the steamer go te-the harbour- 
master, and ask his leave to go to sea again, and seatch round the 
Sands. This permission is readily given, “Go by all means.” Ten 
fresh hands join the coxswain and bowman of the life-boat, and soon 
after light on Sunday morning they start on their dangerous but hope- 
ful mission. They are towed again by the steamer 47d, apd make for 
the North Sands head light-vessel, keeping a good lookout fenthe faint- 
est signal of distress. The men seeing nothing on this ‘side of the 
Sands, it is determined to round the light vessel, and search at the 
back, or the French side of the Sands. Soon they discover in the 
misty distance, what seems to be a latge vessel on the south-east spit 
of the Sands ; they tow with all speed in her direction, they are going 
along the edge of the sand, just outside of the broken water. The 
waves are beating down on the Sands with tremendous force, the surf 
flying up in great sheets of foam, and the roar of the breakers like loud 
quivering thunder; the scene is enough to make the stoutest heart 
quail, but, without any thought of flinching, the men cling to the life- 
boat, as the seas break over her, and patiently bear all the cold and 
storm and wash of water, as they are towed on in the direction of the 
wreck. One said, in answer to questions as to what his feelings were 
as he watched the tremendous seas, and knew that shortly he would be 
battling in the midst of them, “Well, sir, I think every man has his 
inward feelings ; soldiers say they have theirs when they go into battle, 
and I am sure we have ours ; aman can’t help knowing the danger, and 
thinking about it, and feeling about it too, but we are not going to be 
made cold-hearted about it, or we shouldn’t be out there ; we can’t help 
seeing that we’ve got our work cut out for us, and we determine, by 
God’s help, to do it, and won’t flinch ; we hope to save others, and feel 
we shall do our best, but we know that we may lose our own lives ; we 
think about this sometimes as we are sitting in the boat, holding on 
against the wash of the seas, but when we get to the wreck we forget 
all about ourselves, and think only about saving the others.” 

The seas become heavier and heavier as they get nearer the vessel, 
and approach a more exposed part of the Sands ; they have to encoun- 
ter one great rush of water, which, urged by the hurricane of wind and 
strong tide, comes raging along through the Straits of Dover. 

They find the vessel to be a large barque: she has settled down 
somewhat in the Sands. heeled over a good deal, and huge waves are 
foaming over her. The men look at the awful rage of sea, hear the 
tremendous roar with which the seas break upon the sand, and say to 
each other, “ We have indeed our work cut out for us.” They can see 
no signs of any one being left on board— the crew may have been 
swept away, or have vainly attempted to get to land in their own boat. 
The flag of distress is still flying, and they go in nearer to the Sands, 
until they are almost abreast of the wreck ; they can now make out the 
crew crouching down under cover of the deck-house, while the wild 
waves make a complete breach over the vessel, and threaten every mo- 
ment to wash the deck-house and the crew away. 

The steamer now tows the boat up to windward ; the life-boat men 
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feel their turn for the battle has come, and make every preparation— 
sails are got ready to hoist, the cable is made all clear for paying out, 
the coxswain sees that they are far enough to windward, the steamer’s 
tow rope is cast off: the boat lifts on a huge wave as the strain of the 
rope is taken off her, they hoist her sail, round she flies in answer to 
her helm, and she makes in for the wreck ; they mount on the top of 
huge seas, go plunging down into the trough of the waves ; the spray 
flies over them, as the gale catches the crests of the towering breakers, 
and fills the air with the flying foam ; a minute more, and they are in 
broken water, the seas rush and recoil and leap together, fly high, and 
fall in tangled volumes of foaming water over the boat: she is almost 
unmanageable ; tossed in all directions as the seas pour over her. The 
men have to cling with all their strength to the thwarts. ‘They get 
within about sixty yards of the wreck, the anchor is thrown overboard, 
the cable payed out swiftly ; the sea is rushing with tremeddous force 
over the ship, the boat sheers in under her lee quarter ; the men cheer 
to the poor half-dead sailors, whom they see on board. All is hope: 
“A minute or two more,” they think, “ and we shall have saved them.” 
A shout, “ Hold on, men, for your lives hold on!” a glance up, a huge 
towering wave like a wall of water comes swiftly on, its crest curls, 
breaks, falls—the men and boat are carried down by the tremendous 
weight of water. Some of the men seem almost crushed by the pres- 
sure and blow of the falling wave ; they do not know whether the boat 
is upset or not, they cling convulsively to her ; she floats, and frees her- 
self. The men find that the wave that thus buried them has taken the 
boat in its irresistible flood, and, dragging the anchor with it, has car- 
ried it more than one hundred yards away from the ship. 

The men shake themselves free from the water, and look at the ves- 
sel ; they cheer to the crew, and determine, please God, they will have 
them safe yet. They hoist sail, and try and sheer the boat to the ship. 
In vain: sea after sea breaks over them ; the boat is thrown by the broken 
seas in all directions, sometimes the coxswain feels as if he would be 
thrown bodily forward on the men, as the waves lift her almost end on 
end. Again and again are they buried beneath the water ; but after 
each time the boat floats buoyantly, and the men bear up bravely, and 
all are once more ready for a fresh struggle. They labour on, but in 
vain ; they get the oars out, the waves take them and send them leap- 
ing from the rowlocks, and out of the men’s hands; they must give it 
up for this time. All their thoughts are for the poor shipwrecked crew, 
and the bitter, bitter disappointment they must feel. Again they cheer 
to them, and shout to them “to keep their hearts up, they will soon be 
at them again ;” and then make the best of their way to the steamer. 
They have failed in their first attempt. The steamer again tows them 
into position, and they make boldly into the wreck for the second time; 
they steer as near to the stern as possible, avoiding the danger of being 
washed over it on to the deck of the vessel, and thus crushed to pieces ; 
they get nearer than they did before, and hope to get alongside, but 
again they are overwhelmed in the rush of a fearful sea, buried in its 
deluge of broken water, and the boat is once more hurled away by the 
force of the waves, many yards from the vessel ; the anchor holds, but 
the tide is running more strongly than ever, and right away from the 
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vessel, and so it is hopeless for them to attempt to get any nearer to” 
her. ‘The tide has risen, and is nearly at its height ; the vessel is still 

more over on her side ; the deck is completely under water, the top of 
the deck-house is just above the sea ; the crew have lashed a spar across 

the mizen shrouds, and all are clinging to it, while the wild waves rush, 

and beat over them continually. It is with terrible agony that the poor 
crew witness the second failure of the life-boat : “ She will never come 

again,” says the captain ; “the men cannot do it, the life must have 

been washed and beaten out of them.” Great is their astonishment to 

find that no sooner does the life-boat clear herself of the water that 

seemed to drown her —no sooner do the men free themselves from the 

rush of foam, which has for a time overwhelmed them — than they 

begin to cheer again, as if only rendered the more determined by their 

second defeat, the more courageous by the difficulties and dangers they 

had endured. And the shipwrecked crew, encouraged by the hoarse 

cheers of the exhausted, half-drowned boatmen, begin again to hope ; 

but it is almost against hope. 

The boat is again towed into position by the steamer, and for the 
third time makes in for the wreck. They throw the anchor overboard 
farther from the vessel than before, give longer scope to the cable, sail 
in well under the ship’s stern, again steer as near as possible to her 
lee-quarter, lower the foresail. They are within a dozen yards of the 
ship ; the bowman heaves a rope with his greatest force, it falls short ; 
the boat sweeps on; they check the cable, and bring her head to the 
ship, abreast of her, but, unhappily, some distance off. 

The captain of the ship had despaired of the boat being able to 
come in the third time ; but when he saw her coming, he felt convinced 
it was their last opportunity of being saved, and determined if the boat 
were again swept from the vessel, he would jump into the sea, and try 
and swim to her. The boat comes, and misses ; and the boatmen see 
the captain hastily throw off his sea-boots, seize a life buoy, and prepare 
to plunge into the sea: they shout to him not to do so—to the crew 
to hold him back. “The tide in its set off the Sands would sweep 
him away ; the seas would beat the life out of him: they will be back 
again soon, and won’t go home without them.” 

The steamer has followed the boat as closely as possible, running 
down the edge of the sands, just clear of the broken water. The life- 
boat has swung out to the full length of her cable, and is in deep water ; 
the men, upon looking for the steamer, after being again beaten for the 
third time from the wreck, find her making in towards the boat. The 
men on board the steamer had watched with increasing anxiety and 
dismay the vain efforts of the life-boat ; they grew more and more ex- 
cited each time the boat returned to them, and are prepared to run any 
risk to help the life-boat men in their gallant endeavours, so they make 
in towards the life-boat, throw a rope on board, and then hope to be 
able to sheer the boat into the wreck. The boatmen have hold upon 
their own cable, to which the anchor is attached ; they gradually draw 
in upon this, while the steamer seeks to tow the boat nearer and 
nearer to the vessel, and for the fourth time they approach the wreck. 

The steamer ventures into the rage of the sea, and her position be- 
comes one of great peril; she rolls in the trough of the tremendous 
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waves till her gunwales are right under water, and her men cannot 
stand on the deck ; the foam and spray dash completely over her, and 
tons and tons of water deluge her deck ; they gradually approach the 
vessel ; the life-boat sheers in, the seas and tide and wind catch her in 
their full power, and whirl her away again. A huge wave bodily sweeps 
over the steamer ; she is in extreme danger; the life-boat men for the 
moment fear that the wave will swamp her ; rolling, plunging, burying 
herself in the foaming seas, the steamer bravely holds her own, till to 
remain longer is certain death to all ; and sorrowfully they have to give 
it up, and make out of the rage of the broken water. The life-boat 
men rejoice to see the steamer get clear of the deadly peril ; they are 
in scarcely less danger’ themselves ; they cut the steamer’s tow rope, 
and then find that they must cut their own cable to avoid being dashed 
over the wreck ; and away they go. They look at each other ; beaten 
off for the fourth time, not one heart fails, not one speaks of giving it 
up, not one has such a thought for a moment —the only consideration 
is, what next they shall try ; and weak, and exhausted, and almost frozen 
with cold, but determined and courageous as ever, they are only anxious 
for the poor shipwrecked ones, whose peril increases each moment, and 
hasten to prepare for a fifth effort for their rescue, strong still in their 
determination “ that they will not go home without them.’’ 





CHAPTER III. 
SAVED AT LAST. 


The ship’s hull had been now for some time completely under water, 
and it was very evident that she was breaking up fast. She had coals 
and iron on board; this dead weight kept her steady on the Sands and 
prevented the waves lifting her and crashing her down, or she would 
long since have been torn to fragments ; as it is, the decks have burst, 
and the lighter portions of her cargo are being rapidly washed out of 
her ; the sea in some places is black with coal dust, and much wreck- 
age, pieces of her deck and forecastle, and fragments of her boats, are 
being rapidly swept away in the rush of the tide. Each time that the 
men on board the steamer and life-boat look at the vessel and see the 
crew in the rigging, they think it indeed a wondrous mercy that they 
are still safe, and get each moment more impressed with feelings of 
deep sympathy for the poor fellows, and with the greatest eagerness to 
dare all to save them. 

Daniel Reading, the brave and long-tried master of the steamer, is 
ill on shore, and so she is in charge of John Simpson, the mate ; he 
and William Wharrier, the engineer, consult as to the possibility of 
making another effort with the steamer. The tide is setting off the 
Sands with such force that they can not see How it is possible for the 
life-boat to get in to the vessel ; the crew of the steamer are ready to 
second them in any effort they determine to make. They get the mor- 
tar apparatus ready, and hope to approach near enough the ship to fire 
a line into the rigging, with which they may haul a rope from the vessel, 
which they can give to the life-boat crew, and thus enable the men to 
pull the boat over the tide, and alongside the ship. They put the 
steamer’s head toward the wreck, and go ahead cautiously ; the tide 
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has been flowing some time ; the steamer does not draw much water ; 
they are almost within firing distance ; the steamer is nearly overrun 
with the waves, a huge roller comes rushing along, she lifts high on its 
crest, falls down into the trough, as down the side of a wall, and strikes 
the sands heavily. The engines are instantly reversed ; she lifts ; and, 
being a very quick and handy boat, at once moves astern, and they are 
saved from shipwreck ; and thus the fifth effort to save the crew fails. 
No time is lost: at once the steamer heads for the life-boat, and makes 
ready to tow her again into position. Again not a word — scarcely a 
thought — about past failures ; only eagerness to commence at once a 
fresh attempt. ‘Look out, my men, here is another rope for you!” 
“ All right!” is shouted as the line is caught, and the hawser is drawn 
into the boat. “ All right, tow us well to windward; give us a good 
position, plenty of room, we must have them this time. All fast, away 
you go, hurrah!” The men watch the vessel as they are being towed 
past her. “Oh! the poor fellows, to think we have not got them yet.” 
“ Well, we have had warm work for it.” “ But we will save them — we 
will save them yet.” “Ah! look how that wave buried them all! 
There they are again. Let us give them a cheer, it will help them to 
keep their hearts up ;” and as the boat rose on a wave they shouted 
and waved to the shipwrecked crew. “There! another sea caught her! 
Look how her masts begin to swing about, in different directions too ; 
they are getting unstepped and loose ; she is breaking up fast, working 
all over — all of a quiver and tremble! Poor fellows! poor fellows! 
we have not a moment to spare — it must soon be all over, one way or 
other!” Thus the men speak to each other; they are ina glow of 
eagerness and excitement, and can scarcely restrain themselves to keep 
quiet. As they watch the poor fellows, and time after time the rush of 
waves and spray passes, and they can see them still clinging on, they 
feel almost as if they could jump at them, to try and save them ; they 
lose all sense of weakness, cold, and exhaustion. One of them said 
afterwards, “ We were thoroughly warm at our work, and felt like lions, 
as if nothing could stop us.” In this spirit they consult together how 
they shall make their next effort. First one plan is suggested, and then 
another ; but these seem to give no better hope of success, than those 
that have been already tried. At last a plan is proposed which must 
indeed prove rescue to the shipwrecked, or death to all. “I tell you 
what, my men: if we are going tosave these poor fellows, there is only 
one way of doing it ; it must be a case of save all, or lose all, that is 
just it. We must go right in upon the vessel, hit her between the masts, 
and throw our anchor over right upon her decks.” “What a mad- 
brained trick!” says one ; “ why, the boat would be smashed to pieces.” 
“ Likely enough ; but there is one thing certain, is there not?— and 
that is, that we are not going home and leave those poor fellows to perish, 
and I do not believe there is any other way of saving them, and so we 
must just try it, and God help us and them!” Not asingle word, now, 
against it! What! charge in upon the vessel, in that mad rage of sea ! — 
Victoryor death! Indeed !—Most of the life-boat men are married men, 
with families, loved wives and loved little ones dependent upon them. 
Thoughts of this — tender heartfelt thoughts of this —come to them. 
“Well, and so we have, and have not those poor perishing fellows wives 
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and little ones too ; and are not they perhaps thinking of them, as 
much as we are thinking of ours; and shall we go home without run- 
ning all danger, and doing all we can, and let them see us go home 
to our dear ones, while we leave them to perish thinking of theirs? 
No! please God, that shall never be said of us!” Such thoughts as 
these pass through the minds of some of them. Among the ship’s crew, 
clinging a few feet above the boil of the sea to the loose and shaking 
rigging, there is one who guesses their thoughts. All the others think 
it impossible that the life-boat can make another effort. He encourages 
his mates. “I have sailed in English ships,” he says. “I have often 
heard about life-boat work, and I know they never leave any one to 
perish, as long as they can see them ; and they will not leave us.” 

The boat is towed into position, and they make in again for the wreck. 
They get well to windward, they are crossing the stern of the vessel. 
A tremendous breaker comes heading along: “ Look at that fellow! if 
he catches us, it is all up with us, the boat will be dashed high up into 
the masts of the ship.” “Hold on all!” “ Ah! thank God we have 
escaped, it breaks ahead of us.” “ Ready all; be ready all,” shouts 
the coxswain. Every man is at his station, some with the halliards in 
hand, others with the anchor ready to cast overboard ; past the stern 
of the vessel the boat flies ; down helm ; round she comes ; down fore- 
sail, the ship’s lee-gunwale is under water, the boat shoots forward, and 
hits the rail of the vessel with a shock that almost throws all from their 
posts, as she literally, for a moment, leaps on board the vessel ; over 
with the anchor ; it falls on the vessel’s deck ; all the crew are in the 
mizzen shrouds ; they cannot get to the boat; a fearful rush of sea is 
between them and it. Again, and again, the boat thumps with shocks 
that almost shake the men from their hold ; the seas are rushing com- 
pletely over them, the boat is carried away from the vessel. “ Hurrah! 
the anchor holds ; veer out the cable ; steadily, my men, steadily ; do 
not disturb the anchor more than you can help; we shall have them 
now, we shall have them ; let her have a little more cable ; get your 
grappling-hook, throw it over that line ; there you have it ;” and they 
haul on board a line which had been attached to a cork fender, and 
thrown from the vessel early in the day, but which the boatmen had 
never before been able to reach. 

They get the boat straight ; haul in slowly upon both ropes ; cheer to 
the crew ; “ Hurrah, my mates, hurrah!” All is joy and excitement ; 
but steady, attention to orders ; now the boat is abreast the mizzen rig- 
ging, where the men are ; “ Down helm!” the boat sheers in; “ Haul 
in upon the ropes ; handsomely, my men, handsomely ;” the boat jumps 
forward, hits the ship heavily with her stem, crashes off a large piece of 
her forefoot. The men are for a moment thrown down with the shock ; 
up they leap, two men jump on to the bow gunwale and seize hold of 
the captain of the vessel, who seems nearly dead, drag him in over the 
bows ; two of the sailors jump on board ; “ Hold on all! hold on!” 
A ‘tremendous sea rolls over them ; the boat is washed away from the 
vessel ; the anchor still holds ; in they sheer the boat again ; they make 
the ropes fast, and fasten the boat alongside to the shrouds: they will 
not be washed away again, until they have all the crew on board. A 
man jumps for the boat ; she falls in the trough of the sea, the man 
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falls between the boat and the rigging; a second more, and the boat 
will be on the top of him, crushing him against the rail of the vessel, 
upon which the keel of the boat strikes heavily ; two boatmen seize 
him, they are nearly dragged overboard, they are caught hold of in time, 
and all three are pulled into the boat ; up she flies and crashes against 
the spar in the rigging. “Jump in, men; for your lives, jump in!” 
Now all are on board, all on board ; cut the lashings ; cut the cable, 
up helm, up foresail. The seas catch the boat and bear her away from 
the vessel ; away she goes with a bound, flying through the broken 
water. Thank God! thank God! all are saved at last! Saved at 
last ! 

The boat is through the breakers, out into deep water ; the men have 
time to look at each other -—— and how gladly, how fondly they do so! — 
all is gladness, and thankfulness, and cheerfulness ; they shake hands, 
the rescued and the rescuers, time after time ; the crew of the steamer 
greet them with cheers! Who can describe the joy they all feel at the 
successful ending of their long battle with terrible danger and threat- 
ened death! They lift the captain on board the steamer ; he is tho- 
roughly exhausted ; they carry him into the engine-room, and, in the 
warmth there, do their best to revive him, and he soon recovers. The 


sailors will not leave the life-boat. “No! no! you saved us! you saved 
us! you had plenty, plenty trouble ; we thought you never do it. We 
stop with you, we stop with you!” It is thus the mate answers in bro- 


ken English, when they tell him that the crew would be more comfort- 
able on board the steamer. The life-boat men often find the men whom 
they have saved thus refuse to leave the boat ; it is a sort of simple 
expression of gratitude, as if to go would be to desert their new friends 
who had done so much for them. 

In Ramsgate the anxiety is very great. The steamer and life-boat 
have been out many hours, nothing can be seen of them in the mist 
that hangs over the Sands. “Can anything have happened? ” is the 
restless question put from one to another; it might well be so in so 
fearful a storm. At about half-past two, hundreds of people are col- 
lected on the pier, and, to the great joy of all, the steamer and life-boat 
are seen speeding to the harbour ; flags are flying from the life-boat — 
a sign of success. As they enter the harbour cheer after cheer wel- 
comes them. The crew land; they are ten Danish sailors, from the 
Danish barque Aurora Borealis. They are taken to the Sailors’ Home 
and well cared for. Many of them are very weak, and can scarcely 
walk, but they speedily recover under the hospitable care with which 
they are greeted, and are full of gratitude for the rescue so bravely 
wrought out for them, and are all now well able to feel that confidence 
in the untiring courage of an English life-boat man, which one of them 
expressed in the height of their danger, when he said, “ They will never 
give us up, while they can see us!” 

The Board of Trade, in recognition of the gallant services of the 
men, presented them with 14. each. The King of Denmark forwarded 
two hundred rix-dollars to be divided among them. They are all poor 
men, and these presents proved very acceptable ; but the joy with all 
was, and is, in the fact of their having so successfully persevered in 
saving life, in rescuing their drowning brother-sailors ; while all who 
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know the circumstances declare that never, by land or sea, was more 
gallant service done. And I have, my readers, but ill performed my 
task, if I do not gain from you an echo to this assertion.— And now 
let me give you the names of these brave men, if I have moved you to 


sympathy with their heroic deeds. I am sure that you will with plea 
sure read their names : — 








IsaAAC JARMAN, Coxswain, DANIEL FRIEND, 
CHARLES Fisu, dowman, WILLIAM STEAD, 
WILLIAM PENNY, WILLIAM WHITE, 
RosBerT PENNY, JAMEs STEVENS, 
WILLIAM GoRHAM, THomaAs WILKINSON. 
James WHITE, WIiLi1AM Fox, 

Once a Week. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 





I.—BETWEEN LORDS PALMERSTON AND BROUGHAM. 





PALMERSTON, 


WELCcoME, my Henry, to these pleasant plains, 
Where Peace, or Apathy, for ever reigns. 
Daily I’ve wandered by the solemn shore, 

To watch the souls that Charon ferries o’er, 
Hoping to meet you. But I grieve to say, 
I’ve waited for you many a weary day. 


BROUGHAM. 


I would, by Jove, you’d waited sometime longer ; 
Though old in years, my mind was never stronger ; 
On every theme, no matter how abstruse, 

I still could reason deeply, and deduce 

The hidden consequences. Nor less kind 
Had Time been to the body than to mind: 
In the delights of Life I yet could share, 
Could well enjoy a°dinner Aux trois Fréres ; 
And much prefer —in goblets of Bordeaux, 
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Bright Burgundy, or muddling-brain Clicquot,— 
To join live mortals in a round of toasts, 
Than sip weak nectar with a lot of ghosts. 


PALMERSTON. 


Brougham! blaspheme not. Being here, I think 
You're far too wise to quarrel with your drink ; 
And though I own that nectar is too poor 
To please the palate of a northern Boor ; 

*Tis so far potent that it brings to light 

Failings a mortal would keep out of sight; 

And Souls, who yet the beastly vice inherit, 

Oft get more fuddled than becomes a spirit. 

No doubt, you’re sorry to have crossed the Styx ; 
But what’s the use of kicking at the pricks? 
You'll cotton to a state that’s free from strife, 
And soon prefer it to an active life — 

For here, all men their mortal hatred smother, 
And Blucher treats Napoleon as a brother ; 

So little politics affect the morals, 

Pitt jokes with Fox about their earthly quarrels. 
The bitter rancour of religious feud 

No longer breaks upon our quietude : 

Luther and Tetzel wander side by side, 

Mary is meek, and Knox hath lost his pride. 
The poets and the painters live in peace, 
Musicians, too, their petty squabbles cease. 

At times, the Critics love to snarl] and bite, 

But Cerberus soon stops the paltry fight, 

And, growling fiercely, without judge or juries, 
Just hands them to the mercy of the Furies. 
Then grieve no more. You had of Life, I wot, 
A greater share than falls to most men’s lot. 

Or you may go to Lethe’s stream — for in it 
All shades become oblivious in a minute, 

And wander, ever after, fast asleep ; 

Nor can they hear, nor feel, nor laugh, nor weep. 
Plenty of blockheads lap it: but, I think, 
They’re none the wiser for the muddy drink. 


BROUGHAM. 


No drop of Lethe stream my lips shall pass ; 
Men cannot say that Brougham is an ass. 
What you have said, no doubt, is very true, 
And I might feel as you do — were I you; 
But though grim death to purer joys gives birth, 
I’ve still a longing for my mother Earth. 
Nor cared to go, feet-foremost, from my door, 
To take an airing in a Hearse-and-Four. 


PALMERSTON. 


When Time those clay-clogged feelings shall efface, 
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You'll find Elysium a right pleasant place. 

The sun shines ever on this blessed spot ; 

The climate equable — nor cold, nor hot. 

There’s naught to do, except to eat and drink, 

Or sleep your fill; you need not even think ; 

But lo! old Minos beckons you away, 

You have some slight formalities to pay. 

Yet tell me, ere to Pluto’s tent you hie on, 

How wags the world, and how’s the British Lion? 
Is the beast wide-awake, or is he snoring? 


BROUGHAM. 


Oh, as for that, the brute is always roaring 
Louder than ever ; but the charm is o’er. 
The world is so accustomed to the roar 
That nations spurn it, and, from fear exempt, 
In ways I dare not mention, show contempt. 
The frequent change of keepers makes him stupid. 
*T was not so formerly. And you, old Cupid, 
Spite of his stubborn nature did not fail 
To make him bellow, or to wag his tail 
Just as you pleased. 


PALMERSTON. 
What ails him? 


BROUGHAM. 


There, I’m puzzled ; 
I think he’s mad ; but yet he won’t be muzzled. 
Against his keepers ev’n he vents his rage ; 
And now, no longer chain’d within his cage, 
He roams abroad, throughout the night and day, 
The terror of all folks who cross his way. 
England, in short, is going to the Devil, 
And there’s no master-mind to stay the evil ; 
Could you once more on yonder Earth appear, 
All might be well. 


PALMERSTON. 


You flatter me, I fear. 
In my hot youth I had some little power 
To sway the current of the passing hour ; 
To deeds of fame the people’s heart I stirred, 
And foreign nations trembled at my word. 
But men are fickle, and so fond of change 
In any shape, I cease to feel. it strange 
That people, with a folly suicidal, 
Could labour to dethrone their former idol. 
Though, to the last, I held the reins of State, 
The team I drove grew turbulent of late, 
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And, far too proud their leader to obey, 
Presumed each one to pull a different way. 

Then, no more feared, a shadow of the past, 

My very friends deserted me at last ; 

And though I still had power to make men laugh, 
Methinks the world grew weary of my chaff, 

And chuckled at my death. 


BROUGHAM. 


Nay, don’t be cross, 
Barring the Russell lot, all mourned your loss ; 
But men are not long guided by the dead, 
And scarcely in the grave reposed your head, 
When every foe, who had sneaked out of sight 
Whilst you were living, crept into the light. 
Bright, proud of freedom, made a deafening row, 
And tiny Russell yelped a shrill bow-wow. 
No more was Gladstone’s voice in silence sunk, 
Whilst Beales with ecstasy got fairly drunk. 
As to your party — each man took his way : 
All wanted to command — none to obey. 
The mighty phalanx, to your name allied, 
Was handed down to Russell when you died. 
With such a weak untrusted chief to lead ’em, 
What marvel that the ranks abused their freedom ; 
And, straying from the camp in temper fizzy, 
Got one by one picked up by artful Dizzy ? 
Disorder followed — and, no longer awed, 
Vice — in its vilest features — stalked abroad. 
Respect to Law or Right it ceased to pay, 
And Government grew weaker day by day. ’ 
A Statesman blubbered, as a last resource, 
Where blows — not tears — had been the fittest course 
To stem the torrent: and to such a state 
Had Virtue, Wisdom, Justice, fall’n of late, 
That men of station, scrupled not to share 
In flatt’ring Beales and persecuting Eyre. 


PALMERSTON. 


Was Government so weak—so void of shame — 
It could not shield one who had every claim 
On its protection? Or, to honour dead, 
See the storm gather round the victim’s head, 
Nor raise an arm to stop the blast uncouth 
Of that blind zeal which Bigots mis-name — Truth? 
Had I been living, such a shameful scene, 
So scandalous — so base — had never been. 
No paltry fear my firmness had unmanned ; 
I would have ta’en my servant by the hand, 
And o’er him spread my mantle. Yea, in spite 
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Of foul abuse from Jacob or John Bright, 

Or Mill, or Buxton, and the spiteful foes 

So ready on the dead to hurl their blows — 

The arrant cowards! Would that Heaven’s thunder 
Had burst —— 


BROUGHAM. 


Hush, Palmerston! You make me wonder. 

I don’t object to anything you've said ; 

But still, methinks, you told me that the dead 
Their mortal hatred smother in the dust, 
That Politics 





. 
PALMERSTON, 


My friend, your censure’s just ; 
Remember — if with anger I still boil, 
No man can shuffle off his mortal coil 
In a brief moment, or assume the staid 
And solemn manner that befits a shade. 
I’ve scarcely got accustomed to this place, 
Nor can I yet all stains of Earth efface. 
I own I freely drink, to keep me jolly, 
And nectar, as I said, brings out man’s folly, 
But tell me — In this terrible disaster, 
Was the poor nation left without a master? 
Could no one take the fallen reins in hand, 
And strict obedience to the Law command ? 


BROUGHAM, 


Daily it seemed more difficult to rule, 
Authority became a patient mule ; 
Nor Lords nor Commons had the slightest power, 
Beales and his Ragamuffins ruled the hour. 
He leads a mob of Ruffians to the Park, 
Who batter down the railings for a lark ; 
Or just to show — what no sane man refutes — 
The right of Britons to behave like brutes. 
When tired, at last, of their disgraceful fights, 
And smashing windows of Adullamites, 
To Carlton Terrace march the teeming ranks, 
To get from Gladstone’s house a word of thanks. 


PALMERSTON. 


The paths of Politics are far from clean ; 
And brooms that sweep must gather dirt—-I ween. 
But yet ’tis strange that Gladstone no shame feels 
To be the tool of such a thing as Beales. 
Or that to be of working-men the pet, 
His true position he can so forget 
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As to descend on politics to’ gable « 
With vulgar Potter and his ndisyra o>) 
BROUGHAM. gh 
We can’t expect good taste from Beales or Potter, 
No more than tenderness from a Garrotter. 
He who would be of People the Elect, 
Must entertain no thought of Self-respect ; 
But, of his subjects doomed to be the slave, 
Like Finlan bluster — or like Bradlaugh rave. 


PALMERSTON. 


The People’s Friend has fallen much of late ; 
From Fox to Beales, the step indeed is great. 
But if he’s such a pest — why not attack him? 


BROUGHAM. 


Beales would be nothing without Bright to back him ; 
And even Gladstone, by his silence showed 
A sneaking kindness for the croaking toad. 
I rate a man — whatever his condition — 
According to the worth of his ambition ; 
Who wins the favour of the wisest — prize him ; 
But if he trades on Ignorance — despise him. 
Fallen indeed, a nation must be deemed, 
When Self-respect no longer is esteemed. 
That men — called Statesmen — should assist the power 
Of ignorance and lawlessness to shower 
Their blighting blasts on every influence 
That tends to human welfare, shows a dense 
Perception of the duty that they owe 
Their country. Yes, ’tis best to be below, 
Since Ignorance the voice of Wisdom braves ; 
And they — who should be rulers — are but slaves. 


PALMERSTON, 


By Styx and Acheron — the prospect’s bad ; 
Too much of Freedom drives a nation mad. 
Your truth I do not question ; but a change 
Has come upon you which is rather strange, 
For you were once a Radical, you know. 


BROUGHAM. 


In early youth, most needy men are so ; 
For Wisdom is conservative, and few; 
When young can judge betwixt the false and true. 
If you would step into another’s shoes, 
There’s everything to gain — and naught to lose ; 
Flatter the mob — by winning its applause, | 
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You'll find it ready to assist your cause. 

Let no weak scruples enervate the will ; 

What precks it if the means be good or ill, 

So that the end is gained? And when, by force 
Or fraud or other strategetic course 

Fortune at last your labour deigns to crown, 

’Tis pleasant, sure, to kick the ladder down ; 
And, blessed with wealth, and every worldly prize, 
Laugh at the fools who aided you to rise ; 

Tear off the mask — be Radical no more — 

But a true Tory to the very core. 

The love of Power drowns every righteous feeling, 
And men are liberal enough in dealing 

With other people’s rights ; but, when their own 
Are placed in jeopardy, they change their tone. 
If Beales or Bright their wishes could obtain, 

No longer Radicals would they remain ; 

But — ceasing in seditious speech to glory — 
Become as orthodox as any Tory. 


PALMERSTON. 


There’s no great difference, except in name — 
Whig, Radical, or Tory —’tis the same 
Low, selfish end which actuates the will 
And justifies the means — or good or ill. 
His right to rule alone the Tory claims ; 
The Whig pretends to cherish nobler aims, 
Nor fears on Poverty some gifts to shower, 
So the concession weakens not his power. 
The Radical — more honest in his aim — 
Professes spoliation without shame, 
And — prone the conscience, prone all law to sm other — 
Makes use of either one to rob the other. 
But such base views a ruler should disown, 
Nor be a slave to party. He alone 
Is worthy to be called a Statesman who 
Can sway all parties. 


BROUGHAM. 


Yes ; and such were you. 
Whilst you were living, Bright was forced to keep 
The spirit of Democracy asleep — 


PALMERSTON. 


No more of that! You told me my decease 
Was scarcely followed by a reign of peace. 
You said the Liberals began to bustle, 
And —scorning to be led by Johnny Russell — 
Broke up the Government. What followed then? 
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BROUGHAM. 


Derby came in accompanied by Ben, 
And as Reform had caused the rising storm,—— 


PALMERSTON, 


I hate the word —it should be called Deform. 


BROUGHAM. 


The poor Conservatives had nought to do 
Except to make Reform their watchword too. 
And though to the position they were strange, 
They had a leader who could make them change 
Opinions which they cherished — wrong or right — 
And teach them to believe that black is white. 
Resolved on dishing Gladstone and the Whigs, 
And looking on his followers as Pigs, 

The artful Dizzy — there the cursed bore is — 
By the joint aid of Radicals and Tories, 
Carried a Bill, so sweeping, that it made 
E’en Bright and Gladstone for the time afraid. 


PALMERSTON. 


Thinks he, by that, the sinking ship to steer, 
And make men turn Conservatives through fear? 


BROUGHAM. 
Nothing is certain. Bright may yet eschew 
His tenets. 
PALMERSTON. 


What! can Dizzy teach him too? 


BROUGHAM. 


’Tis possible. I know not Dizzy’s mind — 
Who fails in shat need not be very blind — 
And what results from leaping in the dark, 
’Twere idle now to question. But the Ark 
Of State is tottering beneath the blows 
Hurled at its sides by friends as well as foes, 
And Providence alone can stay the fate 
That surely must o’erwhelm it — soon or late. 


PALMERSTON. 


By Jupiter! I can’t believe it. What! 
Have common-sense and wisdom gone to pot? 


BROUGHAM. 


’Tis party-spirit rules throughout the State ; 
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Reason and justice have but little weight ; 

What Bright desires must Gladstone not deny ; 
What Gladstone wills must suit the smaller fry. 
The public press — to Intellect untrue — 
Strengthens the might of the destructive crew ; 
Authority to Folly hands the reins, 

And force of Lungs o’erwhelms the force of Brains. 


PALMERSTON. 


When madness thus a nation can assail, 
Kindness and mercy are of no avail ; ‘ 
The ball, once pushed, must roll on to the end, 
And all things in its course to blazes send. 

Nor, till the Deformation be complete, 

Can Justice yet again resume her seat. 

One remedy there is ; but still, I doubt 

If there be strength or will to work it out — 
“Doom oily Gladstone to a life-long night 
Of penal servitude, and hang John Bright.” 


BROUGHAM. 

But, surely, in a land of Liberty, 
So unrestricted that each man is free, 
Without control to follow his own bent, 
And openly defy the Government — 
Although I doubt the wisdom or good-breeding 
Of such a vile and damnable proceeding — 
’Tis scarcely treason to employ the power 
Which Freedom gives, to overthrow the Tower 
Of State and give Democracy the sway. 

PALMERSTON. 

Then make it so — that’s all I’ve got to say ; 
There is no tyranny with vice so stained 
As that which springs from Freedom unrestrained ; 
I’d rather see a Despot on the throne, 
Than bask in Liberty to Licence grown. 
Look at the past. It lived indeed in vain, 
If from its history we cannot gain 
Some lessons for our guidance or our warning. 
But I am tired of talking, so—good morning. 
See, Minos with two keepers comes this way: 
Hasten to Pluto’s tent and humbly pay 
The homage due unto your future king ; 
To calm his wrath you'll find it no light thing. 
And as for Proserpine, I scarcely know 
What you can do to melt that heart of snow ; 
For though, like all the rest of womankind, 
She dearly loves a flatterer, you’ll find 
Her quick to see if your respect is sham 
Or earnest, 

BROUGHAM. 


Proserpine be ——. Good-bye, Pam. 
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IWAN TURGENEW, THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 


{Translated for THe New Ecvecrtic.] 


Iwan TURGENEW, “the master of the art of novel-writing,” as Paul 
Heyse has styled him in the dedication of a work of his, has of late 
years come to be well known in Germany, but yet not so universally 
known as he deserves to be. A very large portion of his Russian tales 
have not yet been translated into German, and among them too, that 
which perhaps is most worthy of praise: we mean his “ Fathers and 
Sons,” of which a French version was published in 1863. 

It can hardly have been an obstacle to the general diffusion of these 
tales, that their subject matter consists almost entirely of Russian scenes 
and circumstances. On the contrary, this fact has but the effect of 
lending them one charm‘ the more in the eyes of German readers. 
Through the vast increase of national intercourse, our interest in things 
pertaining to ethnology has indeed grown so great as to have long ago 
exerted the most powerful, and, we fear, not always the most whole- 
some influence upon our taste in art. Pictures from the life of foreign 
nations, which glow with life-like brightness because of their truth of 
outline and color, retaining as they do the characteristic features of the 
original from which they are drawn, are sure to win success, in poetry 
no less than in painting; and especially valued are those works, the 
merit of which consists exclusively in the fact that they are successful 
attempts to illustrate and enlarge our knowledge of countries and races. 
In this instance we have pictures from a world little known to us, true 
even to the minutest touches of the pencil, painted with a fidelity which 
the sharpest-sighted foreign observer could never attain, so lively and 
so masterly is the portraiture: pictures which give us the most varied, 
attractive, and surprising insight into the nature of the country, the 
character of the people, and the social relations of Russian life, from 
the palaces of princes to the hovels of serfs. The circumstances of 
peasant life are painted in the tales and sketches intended for the ele- 
vation of the serf class, evidently with an especial predilection for such 
themes. The “ Diary of a Huntsman” in particular, contains village 
stories of most naive grace, and these appeared at a time when this 
kind of writing was still all the fashion with us. Why then has Tur- 
genew become known in Germany so slowly? 

The cause is unquestionably to be found principally in the unvary- 
ingly sad tenor of these tales, the development of which one often fol- 
lows with that painful feeling which is occasioned by the sight of griev- 
ous suffering which we are unable to relieve ; and their unsoftened dis- 
sonances keep ringing drearily and piteously on in the soul of the 
reader. The world into which we are here introduced is desolate and 
gloomy. It is never illuminated and warmed by the sunshine of hap- 
piness. Here too, that destiny “which, if it crushes man, exalts man 
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also,” rules not. Here we are not called to be spectators of that 
“Tragedy for the Gods to gaze at,” the strife of the hero with misfor- 
tune. Against the powers of darkness, which here lay their destroying 
grasp upon life, resistance is not to be thought of. Throughout, we see 
noble hearts, not only broken by the prodigious pressure of brutal forces, 
but tortured and butchered besides. Either despair or resignation is 
the bourne, to which lead all the roads which the natural longing after 
happiness may induce men to travel. Of the hero of the “ Noble 
Aerie,” the poet says at the end of the tale: “In the course of these 
eight years had the crisis of his life come about, that crisis which man 
never know ; without which, however, one cannot remain a histponshall 
man of honor. He had ceased to think of his own happiness, of 
merely selfish ends.” Only simpletons and scoundrels have any enjoy- 
ment of their existence, and even over these there sometimes steals a 
tormenting sense of their really miserable condition. Cold, cunning 
self-seekers may be able to keep aloof from sorrow, and to guard against 
great griefs. Men of very inferior quality are here and there borne by 
the storm-torrents of life past the threatening crags and into the haven 
of a destined good fortune. 

This Lawrezky, the hero of the “ Noble Aerie,” a noble character, 
neither embittered nor blunted by a joyless, wasted youth, imagines 
himself happy in the possession of a wife who is, in reality, a Messalina. 
At last he discovers his woful delusion. Once more the years glide by ; 
he has learned to believe his wife to be dead ; a pure young maiden’s 
heart is his, and again he imagines himself henceforth forever happy. 
But the news of his wife’s death was false, and the two lovers are un- 
speakably wretched. “ Alas! I know,” says a motherly friend to him, 
“ thy heart is very sore ; but is not this the case with all of us? I, for 
instance, was ready once to envy the very flies. They, thought I to 
myself, have a charming life! But one night I heard the humming of 
a fly caught in a spider’s web. No, thought I then ; even the flies lead 
not so happy a life!” This similitude is a picture of human life, as it is 
mirrored in these tales. The silly soul may for a little while cradle itself 
in the vain delusion that happiness abides here below, like the butterfly 
or other insect in the sunshine. But everywhere are stretched the in- 
visible, death-bringing nets, in the meshes of which it must one day be 
entangled : — everywhere are stretched out terrible arms, which drag 
it down into destruction. 

In general, there ought in these days to be no sort of opposition to 
the correctness of the opinion that circumstances, which must produce 
a painful and agonizing impression, should be kept out of artistic rep- 
resentation. But in all departments of art there have appeared, from 
time to time, important phenomena, which have claimed, and have had 
accorded to them, exception to the general rule. The poetic writings of 
Turgenew too belong to that class of productions which is to be measured 
by its own standard of fitness. Only narrow-mindedness and pedantry 
would apply to them the customary forms of academic esthetic criti- 
cism. ‘hese should all be dismissed along with such phrases as “ the 
necessity of pleasing harmony in a work of art,” of “the reconciling 
elements in tragic conflict,” and the like. He who does not receive 
the impression here of an artistic creation springing from an inborn and 
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irresistible impulse of genius, does not at all understand the poet. He 
too ventures to say of himself: 


“ And when men in their agony were dumb, 
God gave me the gift to tell my pain.” 


The poems of Turgenew are produced from a real, deep, truly tender 
love for his country, his people. But this love is anything but blind. 
On the contrary, the poet has an unrelentingly sharp eye tor the evils, 
to a great extent colossal and deeply rooted, from which the whole fabric 
of Russian society suffers, or, up to a short time ago, had suffered. 
Much seldomer do we find in him utterances of joy called forth by the 
good and loveable qualities of the Russian people, than utterances of 
pain or anger over their disagreeable points, and the circumstances 
which have contributed to the development of these. Even in the bit- 
ter scorn with which Turgenew scourges those of his countrymen who 
make themselves ridiculous in Baden-Baden or in the lecture-rooms of 
Heidelberg or on the Boulevards of Paris, one perceives his pain at the 
prostitution of the common home by these wretches. After the narra- 
tor in the tale “ First Love” has ended his recital, one of the listeners 
remarks : such a narrative could be possible only in Russia. “ The so- 
cial conditions under which we have grown up, have developed them- 
selves in an altogether strange way, such as has never before happened 
and probably will never again happen. Your simple and artless tale 
has inspired us with a kind of horror. Not that it has offended us as 
immoral ; it veils something that is sadder and more deeply rooted than 
mere immorality. In every line of your tale one feels a certain sense 
of guilt attaching to all in common, which I might name a national 
taint : ‘something is rotten in the state of Denmark,’” “ Let us hope,” 
is the answer to this, “that our sons will have other things to tell of 
their youth, and that they will tell them in a different spirit!” Simi- 
lar hopes Lawrezky also utters for the growing generation: “ Life lies 
before you, and to you it will be easier to live ; you will not need, as 
did we, to level the road, to struggle, to fall and rise again, surrounded 
by darknes ; we had to take care that we survived at all! And how 
many of us did not survive at all! You will have to work, and the 
blessings of us old people will be with you!” These hopes the picture 
which the poet in his “ Fathers and Sons” sketches of the new genera- 
tion, must it is true, very much moderate, at least for the immediate fu- 
ture ; for this is for the most part sunk into cheerless nihilism. 

What is said of Turgenew’s “ First Love,” will apply too, to all his 
tales: there is nothing in them that is invented, but all is actual expe- 
rience ; we feel the full truth of even the most trifling touches. But 
this wonderful realism, which is based upon the actual facts of nature, 
avails only to show the true poet. Byron has, as is well known, in the 
Second Canto of “Don Juan,” matle free use of accounts of the ship- 
wreck of the Medusa, and he says in his notes, that no inventive powers 
could produce ‘such vivid impressions, as the unadorned facts of the 
case. And yet, the realistic style of representation is no less original 
and free in its working, than the idealistic. For only the true artist 
understands how to observe the processes of life and of nature, which 
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are susceptible of artistic shaping ; above all, only he may weave them 
into a symmetrical whole, which creates illusion in the mind of the 
spectator: it is he who has the reality before him. This is the great 
secret of the genuine, realistic art, that it creates a seeming reality ; 
which is yet, in fact, a higher truth than reality itself, resting upon an 
inborn and irresistible instinct of genius. 

The picture, true as the reflection in a mirror, which Turgenew has 
produced of Russian life, seems to have excited no little displeasure in 
his own country. It may well be conceived, that all class prejudices 
which stand in bold contrast with European civilisation — above all, the 
highly aristocratic and the ultra-democratic,— have received but little 
flattering notice. The romance, “Fathers and Sons,” according to 
Mérimée, has raised a real storm in Russia. It has not lacked results, 
either in the way of fierce criticisms or downright abuse, on the part of 
the press. . 

The foreign reader, however, is sure to get the impression that a na- 
tion in which such glowing, spirit-stirred hearts beat, in which there is 
found so much of earnest aspiration after the highest ends, so much of 
the strength of youth, that they are often wasted upon erratic aims and 
irrational endeavors — that such a nation has yet a future before it. 








APPLES OF GOLD. 





WANDERING on the strand, it sometimes happens that the castaway 
picks up a golden apple, or some bright fruit which reminds him of his 
own sunny clime, and makes him wish that he were there once more. 
And so when there is winter in his world, when joy has fled away and 
nights are growing dark, the Christian pilgrim sometimes finds at his 
feet an unexpected memento of his heavenly home. 





“ As we mix in life there comes, especially to sensitive natures, a 
temptation to distrust. In young life, we throw ourselves with unbounded 
and glorious confidence on such as we think well of,— an error soon 
corrected ; for we soon find out — too soon — that men and women are 
not what they seem. Then comes disappointment; and the danger is 
a redation of desolating and universal mistrust. For if we look on the 
doings of man with a merely worldly eye, and pierce below the surface 
of character, we are apt to feel bitter scorn and disgust for our fellow- 
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creatures. We have lived to see human hollowness ; the ashes of the 
Dead Sea shore; the falseness of what seemed so fair ; the mouldering 
beneath the whited sepulchre ; and no wonder if we are tempted to 
think ‘ friendship a// a cheat — smiles hypocrisy —‘words deceit ;’ and 
they who are what is called vowing in life contract, by degrees, as the re- 
sult of their experience, a hollow distrust of men, and learn to sneer at 
apparently good motives. That demoniacal sneer which we have seen— 
ay, perhaps felt —curling the lip, at times, ‘Doth Job serve God for 
naught?’ 

The only preservative from this withering of the heart is Love. Love 
is its own perennial fount of strength. The strength of affection is a 
proof not of the worthiness of the object, but of the largeness of the 
soul which loves. Love descends, not ascends. The might of a river 
depends not on the quality of the soil through which it passes, but on 
the inexhaustibleness and depth of the spring from which it proceeds. 
The greater mind cleaves to the smaller. A parent loves the child more 
than the child the parent ; and partly because the parent's heart is larger, 
not because the child is worthier. ‘The Saviour loved His disciples in- 
finitely more than His disciples loved Him, because His heart was 
infinitely larger. Love trusts on,—ever hopes and expects better things ; 
and this, a trust springing from itself, and out of its own deeps alone. 
And more than this. It is this rusting love that makes men what they 
are trusted to be, so realizing itself. Would you make men ¢rustworthy ? 
Trust them. Would you make them true? Believe them. This was 
the real force of that sublime battle-cry which no Englishman hears 
without emotion. When the crews of the fleet of Britain knew that 
they were exfccted to do their duty, they dd their duty. They felt 
in that spirit-stirring sentence that they were trusted : and the simulta- 
neous cheer that rose from every ship was a forerunner of victory,—the 
battle was half won already. They went to serve a country which ex- 
pected from them great things, and they dd great things. Those preg- 
nant words raised an enthusiasm for the chieftain who had thrown him- 
self upon his men in trust, which a double line of hostile ships could 
not appall, nor decks drenched in blood extinguish.” 





Self denial, self-sacrifice, self-surrender! Hard doctrines, and im- 
possible! Whereupon in silent hours, we sceptically ask, Is this possi- 
ble? Is it natural? Let preacher and moralist say what they will, I 
am not here to sacrifice myself for others. God sent me here for hap- 
piness, not misery. Now, introduce one sentence of this text of which 
we have as yet said nothing, and the dark doctrine becomes illumina- 
ted — “the /ove of Christ constraineth us.” Self-denial, for the sake of 
self-denial, does no good ; self-sacrifice for its own sake, is no religious 
act at all. If you give up a meal for the sake of showing power over 
self, or for the sake of self-discipline, it is the most miserable of all 
delusions. You are not more religious in doing this than before. 
This is mere self-culture, and self-culture, being occupied forever 
about self, leaves you only in that circle of self, from which re- 
ligion is to free you; but to give up a meal that one you love may have 
it, is properly a religious act — no hard and dismal duty, because made 
easy by affection. To bear pain for the sake of bearing it, has in it 
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no moral quality at all; but to bear it rather than surrender truth, or 
in order to save another, is positive enjoyment, as well as ennobling to 
the soul. Did you ever receive even a blow meant for another, in order 
to shield that other? Do you not know that there was actual pleasure 
in the keen pain, far beyond the most rapturous thrill of nerve which 
could be gained from pleasure in the midst of painlessness? Is not 
the mystic yearning of love expressed in words most purely, thus — 
Let me suffer for him ? 

This element of love is that which makes this doctrine an intelligible 
and blessed truth. So, sacrifice alone, bare and unrelieved, is ghastly, 
unnatural and dead ; but self-sacrifice, illuminated by love, is warmth 
and life ; it is the death of Christ, the life of God, the blessedness and 
only proper life of man. 








SCIENCE, DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS, 





On the first day of the first year of this century, the Italian 
Astronomer Piazzi discovered a little planet, the first member of 
the extensive group of planetoids which, as subsequent research has 
taught us, circulate between Mars and Jupiter. It is worth noting that 
the hundredth of these tiny worlds has just lately been found ; and 
connected with its discovery there is a curious circumstance. It was 
independently detected by three different and distant observers. One, 
Watson by name, at Ann Arbor, in Michigan, U. S., found it on July 
11; another, Professor Peters, of Clinton, New York, caught it on July 
14; and, lastly, M. Coggia, at Marseilles, picked it up on July 16. The 
first-named will, of course, be credited with the find, but the others 
were true discoverers, as they knew nothing of Mr. Watson’s detection 
of the planet. If the object were at all striking or attractive, there 
would be nothing remarkable in three people thus seeing it. But a 
planet of its size is as a grain of sand upon the sea-shore, undistinguisha- 
ble from the host of minute stars about it, except by a very small mo- 
tion that it has, and that the stars have not. It may be asked, how is 
such a thing found at all? By the laborious process of charting down 
with great accuracy all the stars within a selected area, however small 
they may be, and then going over the chart a few hours after, or the 
next night, to see if any one has slightly shifted its position. If a wan- 
derer is suspected, it is watched and followed till the suspicion is con- 
firmed, and its planetary character determined, or till the supposed mo- 
tion is negatived, and it is conclusive that it is only a star. Is it not, 
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therefore, curious that this little speck of light, after glimmering for 
centuries unknown, should all at once be picked out from its obscurity 
by three independent eyes within twice three days? That in the im- 
mense area of the planetary zone, three men, widely separated, should 
chance to be sweeping one small corner at one particular time? Surely 
such an event deserves to be recorded among the curiosities of science. 
Yet it is not unique ; an older planetoid — reckoning age by discovery — 
ycleped Amphitrite, was found from the Regent’s Park Observatory on 
March 1, 1854, from Oxford on March 2, and from Marseilles on March 
3, without either of the later observers knowing anything of the ante- 
cedent discovery. One might be disposed to ask what is the use of 
these paltry little mites of the solar family ; but perhaps we should be 
met with the reply that Franklin gave to the cynic who demanded the 
utility of his electric kite: —“ What is the use of a child? it may be- 
come aman.” ‘There they are, and for the present we must be content 
to accept each new one as another letter in the cipher that may one day 
tell their purpose. 





CRYSTALLIZATION.— A very curious discovery has recently been made 
by M. Auguste Bertsch, and turned to practical account by M. Kuhlmann, 
the celebrated chemist. Who is there, asks Gadignani, that has not, 
during cold winters, stopped to admire the beautifully symmetrical and 
yet fantastic figures of leaves and flowers depicted on the window panes 
of a well-heated room, the air of which is charged with aqueous parti- 
cles? M. Bertsch has found that Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia) 
dissolved in beer, together with a small quantity of dextrine (artificial 
gum,) and in this state applied to a pane of glass with a sponge or 
brush, will, on crystallizing, produce the identical design above alluded 
to, hitherto considered peculiar to water ; with this improvement, how- 
ever, that the liquid may receive any colour whatever, at the option of 
the operator. ‘The ephemeral productions of frost may thus be easily 
perpetuated ; but M. Kuhlmann, on being apprised of the fact, con- 
ceived the idea of going a step farther, and transferring those fairy-like 
creations to stuffs and paper. For this purpose he first got the crys- 
tallization on sheets of iron, on which he afterwards laid one of lead. 
By means of a powerful hydraulic press the minutest details of the figures 
in question were durably imprinted on the soft metal, and a copy of 
them in relief was then obtained by galvanoplastics. But here another 
difficulty arose. Inthe impression of cotton stuffs the pattern must be 
continuous ; whereas in M. Kuhlmann’s plates the lines at one end would 
clearly not coincide with those at the other, so that disagreeable inter- 
ruptions would be caused in the printed designs. This obstacle, how- 
ever, has been overcome in a most ingenious manner by effecting the 
crystallization on the cylindrical surface of a roller. A slight rotatory 
motion imparted to it will prevent the liquid from accumulating at any 
particular point before it has evaporated. 





AT the last meeting of the French Academy of Science, the learned 
members of that body were much surprised at seeing a deal box con- 
taining an old boot placed on the table. It proved by no means to be 
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an historical article of dress, but simply the boot of a poor workman, 
and yet it was brought into this erudite assembly under no less high 
auspices than those of M. Becquerel, whose special duty is electricity. 
The story of this wonderful boot is thus related: On the Sunday pre- 
vious, a violent thunder-storm burst over Paris. A workman was crossing 
the road leading from Bercy to the Jardin des Plantes, when he sud- 
denly felt an oppression on his chest, and was in a few seconds thrown 
on his face by an irresistible but invisible force. He lost the use of 
his senses, and in this condition was picked up and carried home. On 
examination of his body there was no external mark of violence, and 
there was not even a scratch visible. During the two days which suc- 
ceeded his fall, he was unable to control a violent trembling. At the 
expiration of that period, he, however, revived, and it was thought that 
no trace remained of his strange accident. This was a mistake, how- 
ever, for his boots remained. The said boots were heavy, hobnailed 
workman’s boots, and the lightning had abstracted the greater part of 
the nails. Two members of the Academy, after listening to M. Bec- 
querel’s statement, said that this phenomenon was by no means new. 
General Morin stated that at Charenton cannon-balls piled in pyramidical 
heaps had been suddenly projected in every direction under the influ- 
ence of electric fluid during the same thunder-storm. Marshal Vaillant 
related that a few years ago, in the Bois de Vincennes, a soldier was 
the nails of the said shoes having been extracted, as in the case of all 
knocked down by the same fluid, his shoes dragged off his feet,—M. 
Becquerel’s workman. 








WasTE FRAGRANCE.— To chemistry, modern perfumery is perhaps 
more indebted than any other art that conduces to the luxury of life. 
Nearly every article of the toilet-bottle or the sachet is made from waste, 
sometimes from most inodorous matters. It is generally supposed that 
all the essences of flowers are produced by distillation. This is far 
from being the case ; some of them would be seriously injured by such 
a process, and are caught and fixed, as it were, by what may be termed 
a fat-trap. In the flower season at Cannes plates of glass are thinly 
covered with clarified inodorous fat ; upon or under this fat the flowers 
are placed, and the power this substance has to absorb and retain per- 
fumes is astonishing. On these sheets of glass the most delicate odours 
are thus fixed almost as securely as, on the collodion-prepared plates, 
the most delicate pictures are retained. In this way the jessamine, 
the violet, the tuberose, and orange perfumes travel across France, and 
arrive here as pure as the day they were given forth from the flowers 
themselves. The emancipation of the odour from its imprisonment is 
very simple: the fat cut into small cubes is placed in spirits of wine, 
and the delicate essence immediately deserts the coarse fat for the 
more spiritual solvent. It may not be quite correct to speak of these 
odours as waste matters, because the flowers are grown for the purpose 
of their production, and for that only, but there are many fragrant airs 
which now go to waste in our gardens that may be secured with a little 
trouble. Mr. Piesse, in his interesting work on perfumery, says that, 
“whilst cultivators of gardens spend thousands for the gratification of 
the eye, they altogether neglect the nose. Why should we not grow 
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flowers for their odours as well as for their colours?” and we may add 
that ladies may utilize some of our own waste garden perfumes very 
easily and with pecuniary advantage to themselves. Heliotrope, the 
lily of the valley, honeysuckle, myrtle, clove, pink, and wallflower per- 
fumes, such as we get in the shops, are made-up odours cunningly con- 
trived from other flowers. Yet they may be made pure with a little 
trouble. “I want heliotrope pomade,” says Mr. Piesse in despair ; “I 
would buy any amount that I could get.” And the way to get it is very 
simple. If there is a glue-pot in the house, and it happens to be clean, 
fill it with clarified fat, set it near the hot-house fire, or any other fire, 
just to make the fat liquid, and throw in as many heliotrope flowers as 
possible, let them remain for twenty-four hours, strain off the fat, and 
add fresh ones, repeat this process for a week, and the fat will have 
become a pomade 2 la heliotrope. The same process may be gone 
through with all the other flowers mentioned. A lady may in this 
manner make her own perfume, and we may add in the words of Mr. 
Piesse, “ one that she cannot obtain for love or money at the perfumer’s.” 
The same gentleman, in a letter to the Society of Arts’ Fournal, draws 
attention to the fact that flowers of great value are a real waste product 
in our colonies. “In Jamaica, St. Helena, and many other places, orange 
blossoms and jessamine flowers are very abundant, but no effort is 
made to save or economize their fragrance, althougth the ottos procured 
from them are nearly as valuable as gold, weight for weight, and for 
these England pays pretty dearly to France and Italy.” Some of the 
more delicate perfumes are entirely guiltless of ever having had their 
homes in flowers: indeed they are made by chemical artifice, concoc- 
ted in short from oils and ethers, many of them of a most disgusting 
kind, the by-products and refuse of other matters.— Quarterly Review. 





A New Firearm.—The paragraph which recently appeared in the 
newspapers in reference to the trial in Glasgow of a new rifle — distin- 
guished over all similar weapons by the ease and rapidity with which it 
can be loaded and fired —having attracted the attention of Herr A. 
W. Beda, the Prussian Vice-Consul at the port of Leith, that gentle- 
man, we (G/asgow Citizen) understand, has just written to the inven- 
tor, Herr Bash, Union-street, here, for specific details, with the object, 
as explained, if such details should be deemed satisfactory, of at once 
communicating on the subject with the Government which he repre- 
sents. The rifle used on the late occasion was one of small bore ; but 
we are informed that Mr. Bash is at present engaged on the construc- 
tion of another on the same principle, and exactly the same bore as the 
Enfield, together with a new gun for cavalry use. The principle of 
construction, although so important, is said to be so simple that it can 
be adapted to a weapon which might easily be carried in the vest 
pocket. 





Wuat will be the prime-mover of the future? Heat,no doubt ; but how 
applicd? Not one would think, through the intervention of the steam- 
engine, which in its most perfect form now utilises only one-tenth of the 
power of the coal it burns, and wastes the other nine-tenths. Mr. 
Bourne, who has written so much on steam as to deserve the title of an 
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authority on the subject, says in a work on engines, now publishing, that 
those impelled by steam, must from their wasteful character inevitably 
be superseded. This supposes no revolution to take place in the mode 
of constructing them. But what shall we say to an invention that the 
wonder-mongers are talking about, which consists of a direct-action 
steam-engine, without pistons, valves, cranks, or appurtenances, and 
which developes fifty-times the power of any engine nowin use! Such 
a wonderful machine must be seen to be believed in ; and I do not hear 
that any one has seen it. A bluff old captain, in the early days of 
steam, told a friend of mine, an engineer, that “your cylinders and 
cranks, sir, and air-pumps and gear are all humbug. Put in a boiler 
and a pair of paddle-wheels, and my belief is that the ship would go. 
All the rest is stuck up to mystify the public.” The inventor of the 
above wonder must be one of the Captain’s descendants. 





Wuat will be the issue of the contest between big guns and armour- 
plates? The situation is becoming ridiculous ; it is the old game of 
pull devil, pull baker. Says the gun-maker, I’ll make a gun that will 
smash every armour-plate in existence. Then, says the naval con- 
structor, I’ll make a thicker plate, that will defy your gun, and build a 
ship that no known shot will penetrate. Then, retorts the first, I'll 
make a still greater gun, and blow your ship to scrapiron. That’s just 
how we are going on, and how we shall go, till vessels and guns become 
unmanageable. I see that machinery has been invented — presumably 
from necessity — for loading heavy guns without hand labor. If inge- 
nuity is boundless, why not extend this automatic principle to the man- 
ufacture of fighting machines that shall dispense with human fighters 
altogether, and do battle without bloodshed ? 








FACETIZ. 


—_ 


A LATE minister of Biggar, who was a slavish reader in the pulpit, 
closed his discourse with the words, “I add no more.” “ Because ye 
canna,” exclaimed an old woman from her pew. 





A PERSON who had made himself obnoxious by obtruding his hobby 
— the degeneracy of the times —on the attention of others without re- 





gard to the proprieties of time and place, asked the Rev. Dr. B > 
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at an associational dinner, if he did not think that the martyr spirit 
had died out of the Church. “My observation assures me that it has 
not,” blandly replied the divine ; “for I noticed to-day, when dinner 
was announced, that the weakest of my brethren marched with ardour 
to the steak.” 

Tue misery of being called upon suddenly to make a speech was 
once got over by a noted English mathematician, who delivered himself 
in this fashion —“ Gentlemen, a morbid desire for originality prevents 
me from saying, ‘This is the proudest moment of my life,’ and it does 
not occur to me to say anything else.” 





BENEDICK swore that he would never marry, and then he married. 
I had registered a vow never more to propagate riddles which, if there 
be any truth in the saying of the sage Ulysses that 


The herd hath more annoyance from the brize 
Than from tiger, 


ought assuredly to be reckoned among the Little Worries that render 
life intolerable ; yet straightway I snap my fingers at the vow. Riddle 
me this :— 


Lovely I was, and loving, and belov’d, 
Yet me and mine a tragic fate befell : 
Howbeit, in Shakspeare’s pages it has proved 
To be allied to Comedy as well : 
But now my name if you would have me tell, 
Let this be answer for the answer sought !— 
Already is it told you, though a spell 
Holds me incog., and this be telling nought. 


But he must be a very Pyramus for love who will discover the name 
of Thisbe in this tangle of words. 





“ T wonpeR where those clouds are going? ” said Florence, pensively 
as she pointed with delicate fingers to the heavy masses that floated in 
the sky. “I think they are going to thunder,” said her brother. 





WANTED AT THIS OrFicE.— An able-bodied, hard featured, bad-tem- 
pered, not-to-be-put-off and not-to-be-backed down, freckle-faced, young 
man, to collect for this paper. Must furnish his own horse, saddle-bags. 
pistols, whiskey, bowie-knife and cow-hide. We will furnish the accounts, 
To such we promise constant and laborious employment.— Wative 
Virginian. 

Tue celebrated Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun, was possessed of a very 
irritable temper. His butler intimated his intention of seeking another 
place, when Mr. Fletcher proceeded gently to urge him to continue in 
his service. “I cannot bear your temper, sir,” said the butler. “I 
am passionate, I confess,” said Mr. Fletcher, “ but my passion is no 
sooner on than it is off.” “ Yes,” rejoined the butler, “ but then it’s no 
sooner off than it’s on again!” 
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QUEER answers are very often received by grown people who talk to 
children, for the reason that the latter have not yet become accustomed 
to the subtleties and figurative meanings and round-about ways of 
words, and, therefore, look at things very practically. “Sam,” said a 
young mother to her darling boy, “do you know what the difference is 
between the body and the soul? The soul, my child, is what you love 
with ; the body carries you about. This is your body, (touching the 
boy’s shoulders and arms,) but there issomething deeper in. You can 
feel it now. What is it?” “Oh, I know,” said he, with a flash of in- 
telligence in his eyes, “that is my flannel shirt.” So an indulgent 
father urged an indolent son to rise. . “ Remember,” said he, “ that the 
early bird catches the worm.” “ What do I care for worms?” growled 


,”? 


the youth, “ mother won’t let me go fishin’. 





A PARTICULARLY practical student, at the examination of the college 
of surgeons, was asked by Abernethy, “ What would you do if a man 
was blown up with gunpowder?” He replied, “I would wait till he 
came down.” “True,” replied Abernethy ; “and suppose I should 
kick you for such an impertinent answer, what muscles would I put in 
motion?” “The flexors and extensors of my arm,” replied the student, 
“for I should immediately knock you down.” 





SHAKING Hanps.— At a duel, the parties discharged their pistols 
without effect, whereupon one of the seconds interfered, and proposed 
that the combatants should shake hands. To this the other second 
objected as unnecessary ; for, said he, “ their hands have been shaking 
this half-hour.” 





THE Mfountain Democrat asks with abruptness: “Is the white man 
to rule, or the black? Are we to have a republic, or a despotism? 
Shall mongrelism rule us, or shall we destroy it?” © We answer, with 
our accustomed mildness: “ Neither the one nor the other ; whichever 
you please, my dear; and perhaps both.” 





“My son,” said an anxious father once, “what makes you use 
that nasty tobacco?” Now the son was a very literal sort of person, 
and, declining to consider the question in the spirit in which it was 
asked, replied, “ To get the juice, old codger.” 





THE newspapers lately have taught us to know 

How some strong-minded hens are attempting to crow ; 
But, dear ladies, beware :—take the word of a friend, 
That, when rivalry comes, all affection must end. 

With the brightest of sfoons ’twould be war to the £uife, 
In political contests ’twixt husband and wife,— 

And the sentence of doom might be sudden and brief, 
If a feminine subaltern jilted her chief. 

We men take a pride in concealing our chains, 

And would like to be thought to monopolize brains ; 

So I’ll give you this maxim, my counsels to crown, 

Lf the stockings are blue, keep the petticoats down, 
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TuE late George Kendall, the founder of the New Orleans Picayune, 
was an upright, honorable gentleman, as well as an exceedingly agreea- 
ble companion. His narrative power was uncommonly fine, and he 
told a story with great point and effect. He used to relate his adven- 
tures on the Santa Fé expedition with much glee, and in the most in- 
teresting manner. One of them (writes an old-time newspaper man) I 
remember with sufficient accuracy to reproduce it: 

After the capture of the party by a gang of Mexican marauders, the 
prisoners were chained in couples and driven inland, guarded by a body 
of armed men. Word was passed among the prisoners that they were 
all to be shot immediately. “Can this be possible, Misther Kindall ?” 
said the big Irishman to whom our friend was made fast. “Quite 
likely,” was the quiet response. “ But, Misther Kindall,” rejoined Pat, 
“isn’t this a very extraordinary state of society ?” 





Love AND Discount.— Josephine Gallmeyer is a charming German 
soubrette, and when starring at Hamburg she attracted an enthusiastic 
young man whom she allowed to visit her salon. The acquaintance 
ripened until the eve of her departure, when the young man paid her 
another visit. She saw that something lay heavyon his heart. “What 
ails you, my friend?” she asked in the most encouraging tone, and the 
youth replied hesitatingly, “I wish to ask a favour, which you could 
easily grant me. Just wait a moment: I will hasten home and fetch 
the casket.” The soudbreffe awaited his return in eager expectation. 
“Ts he so timid,” she said to herself, “as not to venture to present a 
souvenir to me!” A few moments afterwards her friend re-entered the 
room. He held a very neat little box in his hand. “ Look, Miss Gall- 
meyer,” he said, opening the lid, “these are the finest Bremen cigars. 
You have many distinguished acquaintances in Vienna. Please 
take these cigars as samples, and recommend them to the Vienna 
cavaliers. I ama cigar-dealer, and will give you ten per cent. discount 
on all you sell.” 





WHEN I was a boy at Winchester, which I was for my sins five mis- 
erable years, the sermon on founder’s day was always preached by the 
bursar, who never came near the place except on that day. I am 
bound to add that he was a wonderful good fellow, and he not only 
kept office the whole time I was.there, but he regularly preached the 
same sermon, the subject being the Prodigal Son, as suited to us youth ; 
and he began in this wise, the effect being heightened by the fine port 
wine tones of his manly voice :—“ Although, my dear boys, there is 
every reason to suppose that the return of the prodigal son was hailed 
with every demonstration of delight and welcome by his disconsolate 
parents, there can unfortunately, on the other hand, be no possible 
doubt that he was a very dissipated young man.” 








REVIEWS. 





The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 


We believe that in his own peculiar section of this country, Mr. Long- 
fellow is considered a poet of the very highest rank. In this sentiment, 
though infinitely respectable, we must be pardoned if we do not entirely 
concur. We have seen better legends than Hiawatha, with its very 
questionable origin ; better idylls than Zvangeline, and clothed in verse 
more endurable to human ear ; and decidedly better tragedies than the 
two before us. We confess we are somewhat surprised at it, but with 
the material for dramas of the highest tragic power ready to his hand, 
and an affluence of detail ready prepared to his reach, he has, with sin- 
gular infelicity, overlooked precisely the effective points. 

In Fohn Endicott, for instance, the plot of the drama is but thin, and 
the incidents scarcely deepening to the tragic. Some Quakers, for tes- 
tifying in the meeting-house, are condemned, one to banishment, and 
one, a maiden, to public scourging ; while another, who had broken his 
ban, is sentenced to death. The beauty and piety of the maiden Edith 
make a deep impression upon young Endicott, son of the Governor, 
who interceded for the condemned with his father, by whom he is ex- 
pelled from his house. Edith undergoes her punishment, but the rest 
of the proceedings are stopped by the King’s mandamus, and all are 
set free. Governor Endicott dies suddenly, apparently from disease of 
the heart, and the curtain falls. 

Now, it is evident that, so far as incident is concerned, there are here 
but slender materials for a tragedy: and one would suppose that in- 
stinct would have led the writer to make the drama énterna/ rather than 
external—a tragedy of souls if not of bodies. Yet this is precisely 
what he does not do. Dwelling pertinaciously and with needless detail 
on the incidents, the characters are sketched but lightly, and with no 
firmness of outline. There is a slight attempt to depict an internal 
tragedy in one or two brief soliloquies of Governor Endicott, in whose 
breast natural affection is striving with his fancied duty ; but this oppor- 
tunity of delineating the fiercest conflict of feelings is almost neglected, 
and these passages, as well as the interview with his son, scarcely rise 
above the languid monotone of the rest of the piece. 

The sea-captain, Simon Kempthorn, is introduced as the gracioso or 
wag of the drama, and we think one specimen of his wit — the very 
best we can pick out — will satisfy our readers. Simon is standing in 
the pillory for swearing : 


“ But who’s this ? 
I did not know the Mary Ann was in! 
And yet this is my old friend, Captain Goldsmith, 
As sure as I stand in the bilboes here. 
Why, Ralph, my boy! 
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GOLDSMITH. 


Why, Simon, is it you? 
Set in the bilboes ? 
KEMPTHORN. 
Chock-a-block, you see, 
And without chafing-gear. 
GOLDsMITH. 
And what’s it for ? 


KEMPTHORN. 
Ask that star-bowline with the boat-hook there. 
That handsome man. 
(MERRY owing.) 
For swearing. 


KEMPTHORN. 


In this town 
They put sea-captains in the stocks for swearing, 
And Quakers for not swearing. So look out. 


This is perhaps good enough wit from a man in his peculiar situation ; 
- but it does not appreciably enliven the dreariness of the piece. 

Edith, undergoing her scourging, is introduced (horrescimus referentes) 
“stripped to the waist!” Fancy such athing? And it is no palliation 
of this offence to say that the /vagedy is not intended to be acted. That 
distinction only frees it from those arbitrary laws which the necessities 
of the stage and stage-business impose upon the acting drama, not from 
the inviolable canons of decency and good taste. An author has no 
more right to drag shocking or revolting spectacles before the imagina- 
tion of a reader, than he has to present them to the gaze of the spec- 
tator. 

In the prologue to Giles Corey, Mr. Longfellow makes a just remark, 
which should be borne in mind whenever New England witchcraft is in 
question. He says: 


“This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time, 
When in all lands that lie within the sound 
Of Sabbath bells, a Witch was burned or drowned.” 


This is not quite literally true, for the superstition was nearly extinct in 
England at the time of the witchcraft delusion in Salem ; and Mary- 
landers will remember with pride that there was at least one Christian 
land where no witches were put to death ;— but the general truth re- 
mains that New England only shared in a belief that had been preva- 
lent over all Christendom. What made the outbreak in Salem peculi- 
arly appalling, was the intense terror that prevaded the whole commu- 
nity and the raging passions that were let loose. While in other coun- 
tries the charge of witchcraft was chiefly laid upon wretches whose mis- 
ery and degradation made them objects of general aversion, or else 
upon those whose unusual learning or boldness of thought caused them 
to be looked upon with fear and suspicion by the higher powers, in 
Salem it was precisely the most innocent, the most inoffensive — per- 
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sons of the most blameless lives and exemplary piety — that were sin- 
gled out for destruction. In truth, the powers of darkness Aad descen- 
ded upon that unhappy community, but not in the way that they be- 
lieved. Not in the forms of “black men” or “black dogs,” terrifying 
men in lonely places or offering compacts for signatures ; but they had 
entered into their hearts in the form of Phobetor, the Horror-striker, 
and Abaddon, the Destroyer ; had environed them with an infinite ter- 
ror, and goaded them to the frantic cruelty of fear. Nay— for gro- 
tesqueness and ghastliness are never far apart, and even these scenes had 
their grimly-comic side — we may say they also took the forms of the 
Aloidz, Otus and Ephialtes, Ow/ and Mightmare. 

Here, then, was just the element in which a great dramatist could 
put forth all his power. Here was no lack of the r« dew which is the 
soul of tragedy. Yet here, with that singular infelicity of which we 
spoke before, Mr. Longfellow chooses rather to trust for his effect to 
delineation of character. We are shown some malicious persons lay- 
ing snares for several innocent people and bringing them to destruction, 
but we are not plunged into the midst of that atmosphere of horror, of 
fear, of wrath and of agony which enveloped Salem village during that 
awful time. He scarcely introduces that most potent of all the poet’s 
ministers— the weird. In one passage, indeed, he seizes this effect, 
and we quote it with pleasure as the only piece of real poetic power 
that we have observed in the book. Hathorne is showing Mather for 
the first time one of the “ Afflicted Children” in a trance: 


“ You have now entered 
The realm of ghosts and phantoms — the vast realm 
Of the unknown and the invisible, 
Through whose wide-open gates there blows a wind 
From the dark valley of the shadow of Death, 
That freezes us with horror.” 


This diction is out of character from Hathorne’s lips, but it accords 
with the feelings of the reader, and should have been the key-note of 
the drama. 

The character of Corey, as given in Mr. Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, 
presents the materials for a noble tragic figure. There is a rugged 
sternness, a grim humor, and a certain massive simplicity, like a grand 
old granite rock, in which a great dramatist would delight ; but Mr. 
Longfellow fails entirely to grasp it, though he seems very well satisfied 
with his thin impersonation, to judge from the ejaculation he puts into 
the mouth of Gardner: 


** Ah, what a noble character is this!” 


In the handling of the whole drama, the author exhibits an indecision 
which shows his imperfect grasp of the subject. For instance, the witch 
Tituba (whom he correctly calls “an Indian,” but represents as a ne- 
gress,) was in reality a degraded creature, with the groveling supersti- 
tions and low cunning of the savage; but he introduces her soliloqui- 
sing upon her terrible powers in a strain of wild grandeur that might 
have befitted Sycorax or Erichtho. True, he might, by the poet’s 
license, have chosen to make her an awful sorceress; but he cannot 
make up his mind to do this, and she is presently the half-stupid, half- 
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cunning Tituba again. So with the scene of the magic mirror. Appar- 
ently, the author intends that we shall accept this as a piece of genuine 
sorcery. But the plot of the drama tends to exclude other agents than 
fraud and malice. It was open to Mr. Longfellow to choose either of 
two courses: to disregard the history, treat the witchcraft as reality, and 
make the supernatural the element of the poem — which would have 
been the plan of an earlier dramatist — or, adhering to the history, to 
find the tragic element in the raging passions that were then convulsing 
all men’s minds — which would probably have been better adapted to 
his modern readers, Upon either of these plans a very powerful drama 
might have been composed. Mr. Longfellow, dallying irresolutely with 
both, has chosen neither, and between the two tripods the ¢vagedy falls 
to the dull level of the commonplace.—7Z he Statesman. 





Beppo, the Conscript: A Novel. By T. A. Trollope. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Trollope for another of those charming and 
instructive pictures of Italian life which transport us in fancy to the 
land of magnificent scenery and serene skies, the memorable habitation 
of departed greatness, where no one ever yet lived without feeling that 
it spread over him the spell of a second home. In the present instance 
we do not follow the author through vast halls of ducal palaces, nor are 
we led to worship at the altar of Roman genius in the Pantheon ; but 
through the rarely explored districts of the Romagna, “ shut in between 
the Apennines and the Adriatic,” our way lies amid scenes of rural 
beauty and enjoyment which the guide-book-governed traveller seldom 
finds, whose steps pursue the tourist’s beaten track. The reader is at- 
tracted toward a fertile and favored region, free from the debasing in- 
fluences of commerce and manufactures, where the manly and invigo- 
rating toil of the husbandman is not considered degrading ; where the 
long festoons of luxuriant vines are cultivated after the picturesque 
manner described by Virgil, and where the cultivator’s needs are limited 
almost to the Scriptural catalogue — corn, wine, and oil. It is an in- 
teresting phase of Italian life, sketched with remarkable fidelity by one 
who, in addition to other requisites for the task, possesses’ the advantage 
of personal experience, gained by a long residence in the country of 
which he writes. A truthful observation of scenery —directed by a 
seemingly passionate love for it — occupies a very large space in the 
book, but at the same time the human figures are always in the fore- 
ground of the picture, of which the landscape forms a very essential 
part. Mr. Trollope shows an instinctive appreciation of those features 
of the scene which are essentially characteristic of the country, and his 
vivid delineations enable the reader — especially one who has at any 
time sojourned in Italy — to dwell in imagination in what the author 
justly calls “a smiling, grateful, genial, and beautiful country.” 


“Tt was there that Tasso wandered among the green valleys and by streams made 
classical for the second time in their existence by his genius — wandered, now a bril- 
liant courtier, and now an outcast mendicant, as the breeze of court favor, or more 
surely his own love-sick fancies and morbid imagination, impelled him.” 


With the poetry and departed glories of this region we have in the 
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present volume nothing to do. The chief personages of the story con- 
stitute the family of Paolo Vanni, a prosperous farmer, who cultivates 
the land which had been held by his forefathers for several generations, 
and who on the arrival at Bella Luce of the wealthy, town-bred lawyer, 
Sandro Bartoldi, is engaged with his two sons in pruning and dressing 
vines : 


“They were all mounted on broad double ladders, some five feet wide at the base, 
tapering, as they rose to a height of about twelve feet or so from the ground, to a 
width of six or eight inches, and ending in a little platform of thosedimensions. The 
old man was in his shirt sleeves, and wore short fustian knee-breeches, and bright 
blue worsted stockings. The two young men wore trousers of cloth ; for Bella Luce 
was not utterly beyond the limits of Fashion’s jurisdiction, though her writs were 
made returnable thence a considerable time after they were issued. Beppo and Carlo 
Vanni also had retained their jackets, either in consequence of a falling off from the 
hardness of the previous generation, or from a sentiment of respect for the presence 
of the lovely Giulia. Each of the three had a peculiarly shaped small hatchet sus- 
pended, save at the moments when it was in use, by a hook at the end of its handle 
from a strap around his loins, and a bundle of slender osier twigs tied in front of his 
shoulder ; the first to do the pruning; the second for the tying of that Virgilian 
marriage-knot which was to unite the drooping vine firmly to its support till after the 
vintage.” 


Signor Paolo is a sad old grumbler, who destines his son Beppo to marry 
the pretty Lisa Bartoldi—very much against the wishes of both parties, 
they having taken the liberty of making a very different disposal of 
their affections — and who is so far wedded to ancient usages that he 
is convinced that the country will never prosper until the “ cursed ” 
railroads are cleared out of it, and the Papal Government is restored. 
These antiquated opinions are further strengthened by the parish priest’ 
Don Evandro, whose influence over the old man and his submissive 
wife is by no means salutary, and who holds that railroads are “ abom- 
inable things against nature,” and that the countries which avail of 
them are marked for special punishment. Had Don Evandro confined 
himself to the work of sustaining the Papacy and cursing railroads, the 
peace of the Vanni family might not have been so cruelly disturbed ; 
but it pleased his reverence to meddle with domestic matters, and to 
counsel the old farmer to drive his beautiful niece, Giulia, forth to ser- 
vice, in order that Beppo— a good-hearted but rather stupid lad — 
should forget his passion for her and be induced to marry Lisa. The 
character of Giulia is very finely drawn ; her passionate love, her pride 
and self-control, her extreme beauty and indomitable courage, form a 
grand and striking contrast to her less noble surroundings. The de- 
scription of her conflicts and sufferings when informed that she must 
leave Bella Luce is truthfully and gracefully given, as are her painful 
reflections while alone, on the eve of her departure. The poor girl 
knows that Beppo loves her, but she is bound in gratitude to his father 
to sacrifice his happiness as well as her own, to keep up a cruel and 
unnatural distance between them, to turn away from the “ frank, loving 
glance of his great blue eyes,” even while her heart is breaking, and, 
worse than all, to part with him without one last word of leave-taking. 
Under the most trying circumstances she is true to her resolve, and 
shortly after leaving Bella Luce she enters the service of Signora Dossi, a 
good-natured old woman and asomewhat amusing personage. No sooner 
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is Giulia safely disposed of than the family of Paolo Vanni is thrown 
into a state of consternation by the announcement that government 
mean to enforce the conscription — a measure greatly dreaded by all 
the inhabitants of the Romagna. The good neighbors and friends of 
the Vanni suppose, of course, that Beppo will never be compelled to 
serve, that the priest will persuade old Paolo to purchase a substitute 
for his son. But Don Evandro had no idea of giving such advice ; he 
considered that by so doing he would be giving aid to the accursed and 
heretical government of Victor Emanuel, and resolves that if Beppo 
shall draw a bad number, he shall be persuaded to go off to the hills 
and join the malcontents and bandits, rather than serve under the new 
and hated dynasty. 


“ Throughout the Romagna,” says the author, “ during the first years that followed 
the incorporation of that province with the new Italian kingdom, whenever a con- 
script wished to abscond instead of joining the dépét, his parish priest was ready to 
aid and abet his flight ; and whenever his courage failed to take that step, or his good 
feeling toward the new order of things struggled against the temptation to take it, the 
priest was at hand to suggest, to counsel, to persuade, to urge it.” 


And so poor, simple-hearted Beppo becomes a bandit and an outlaw, 
and starts on his journey to the hills with the priest’s blessing and as- 
sistance. For the narrative of his extraordinary adventures, and the 
singular manner of his reconciliation with Giulia, we refer the reader to 
Mr. Trollope’s very interesting volume.— Zhe Round Table. 
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Any of the books reviewed in the foregoing pages, or mentioned in the foilowing list, will be sent to 
any of our Subscribers upon the receipt of the price. $6 worth of these books or any others that may 
be named will be sent gratuitously to any one sending us the names of five new Subscribers with $20, 
$12 worth to any one sending ten new names with $40. Subscribers wishing specimen numbers of 
Tue New Eccectic to use in promoting its circulation, will have them furnished gratuitously on 
writing to this office. 

Mildred: A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik, 8vo., Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


Atlantic Almanac for 1869. Edited by Donald G. Mitchell. Paper, 
50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The Seabord Parish: a Sequel to the Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. t2mo., paper, $1.00. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 
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The Comedy of Canonization, Paper, 50 cents. New York: Pott & 
Amery. 

Pattie Durant: a Tale of 1662. 16mo., cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Virtue & Yorston. 

Mabel’s Mistake. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 12mo., cloth, $1.75. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

The Confederate Soldier ; a Memorial Sketch of G. N. and B. W. Har- 
ris. By Rev. J. E. Edwards, D. D. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. New 
York: Blelock & Co. 

The New England Tragedies. By Henry W. Longfellow. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Almanac for 1869. 8vo., paper, illustrated, 30 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Bird. By Jules Michelet. 8vo., cloth, $6.00. Turkey, Gilt ed- 
ges, $10.00. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The Christmas Stocking. By Cousin Virginia. 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 
New York: Blelock & Co. 

The Fairfaxes of England and America in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By E. D. Neill. 8vo., cloth, $3.00. Albany: Joel 
Munsell. 

Geneva’s Shield, A Story of the Swiss Reformation. By Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn. 16mo., cloth, Illustrated, $1.25. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 

Wind-Wafted Seed. Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D., and T. 
Guthrie, D. D. 12mo., cloth, $2.00. New York: R. Carter & 
Bros. 
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A Dretomatic Jest.—In latter years Talleyrand loved wit better 
than conversation. Leaving his accomplished niece, the Duchess de 
Dino, to entertain his other guests, he would retire with some of the 
foreign ambassadors, old friends and old foes, into his own room, and 
play a scientific rubber, the intricacies of which it was curious to watch, 
seeing that the talents which were employed to settle the divisions of 
Europe at the Congress of Vienna were now all concentrated on the 


odd trick. 
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The stakes were gold pieces, but they often reached the sum of 
thousands of francs. One evening at the termination of these parties, 
the English ambassador suddenly dived beneath the table and began 
fumbling on the carpet. 

“What is your excellency about?” asked Talleyrand. 

“ Looking for a Napoleon which has fallen.” 

“Wait an instant,” said Talleyrand, with a twinkle of his little gray 
eye, and a sarcastic twist of his thin and distorted lip, “ you cannot see 
to find so small a thing.” 

As he spoke he twisted a thousand franc bill into a paper match, and, 
setting fire to it, held it to the ground. 

“What are you about ?” exclaimed the astonished ambassador, paus- 
ing on his hands and knees and looking up. 

“Merely lighting your excellency,” said Talleyrand. 

Upon which the discomfited minister, understanding the epigram, 
instantly arose, leaving the Napoleon as a perquisite for the servant who 
should find it. 


FOR YOU. 
BY PEARL RIVERS. 


A thought! a thought! for the rosy morn, 
That comes through the gates of dew! 

But I'll keep a kinder, happier thought 
For twilight and for you. 


A word! a word! for the humming bird, 
Atilt on the jessamine new, 

Will my lip let slip, but my heart will keep 
Its softest words for you. 


A song! a song! for the mocking bird, 
In answer to his so true! 

But you know right well I will always keep 
My sweetest songs for you. 


A kiss! a kiss! for the sweet red rose, 
And one for the violet blue! 

But standing here at the garden gate, - 
I'll keep back one for you. 


A sigh! a sigh! for my pale white rose, 
That the chilling night wind slew! 
But I answer you when the lilies say, 
I am sighing most for you! 





THE chivalric character of Stonewall Jackson — the Chevalier Bay- 
ard of the Confederate army — is not more admired at the South than 
it is by those who on many a hotly-contested field battled against him 
for the North. On the move from Swift Run Gap, at the beginning of 
Jackson’s celebrated Valley campaign, his army marched until very late 


32 
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the first night, and through a terrible rain. About midnight Colonel 
Baylor, of the Fifth Virginia, heard one of his men, a Dutchman, grum- 
bling and swearing to an Irish comrade about the miserable hardship 
of his soldier-life ; and he concluded his remarks upon the subject by 
saying : 

“T vish all de Yankees vas in hell enny how!” 

“Well, 7 doan’t thin,” said Paddy. 

“ Der deffle you ton’t! and vat’sh de reezin?” 

“ Be gorra an’ wadn’t ould Jack be afther havin’ us up afore day agin, 
in the rain, wid tree days’ cook’d rashins, pursuin’ iv em?” 





AN EXQUISITE BALLAD. 


THE following very beautiful verses were written by Mr. Joseph 
Brennen, one of the most gifted young Irishmen that ever plunged 
into so abortive a revolution as was that of 1848. 


Come to me, darling, I’m lonely without thee ; 
Day time and night time I’m dreaming about thee ; 
Night time and day time in dreams I behold thee ; 
Unwelcome the waking that ceases to fold thee ; 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten: 
Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten ; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly ; 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy. 


Swallows shall flit around the desolate ruin, 
Telling of spring and its joyous renewing ; 

And thoughts of thy love and its manifold treasure, 
Are circling my heart with the promise of pleasure. 
O Spring of my spirit! O Day of my bosom! 
Shine out on my soul till it bourgeon and blossom ; 
The waste of my life has a rare root within it, 

And thy fondness alone to the sunlight can win it. 


Figure which moves like a song through the even 
Features lit up with a reflex of heaven ; 

Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, our mother, 

Where sunshine and shadows are chasing each other: 
Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 

And opening their eyes from a heart of a dimple. 

O thanks to the Saviour that even the seeming 

Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming. 


You have been glad when you knew I was gladdened ; 
Dear, are you sad to hear I am saddened? 

Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love, 

As octave to octave, or rhyme unto rhyme, love. 

I cannot smile, but your cheeks will be glowing ; 

You cannot weep, but my tears will be flowing ; 

You will not linger when I shall have died, love. 

And I could not live without you by my side, love. 
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Come to me, darling, ere I die of my sorrow ; 

Rise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow ; 

Strong, swift and strong as the words which I speak, love ; 
With a song at your lip and a smile on your cheek, love. 
Come, for my heart in your absence is dreary ; 

Haste, for my spirit is sickened and weary ; 

Come to the arms which alone shall caress thee ; 

Come to the heart which is throbbing to press thee. 





Why doesn’t some one make a tour of Europe to cull the rich treas- 
ures of the “Livres des Etrangers?” Here is one I copied some ten 
years ago from one of those works at Bellinzona :— “ We this day left 
this place for Milan, proceeded as far as the Austrian line, two miles 
this side of Como, and was refused admittance into Italy, because we 
had not the visa of the Austrian minister at London upon our pass- 
ports. We are all Americans, teatotallers, strong advocates for peace prin- 
ciples, and as we reflect upon the brutal, self-conceited and contemptable 
conduct of a few over-fed, thick-headed specimens of a long established 
military government, we cannot feel otherwise than grateful to the great 
Father of all nations, that we were born and reared in the glorious land 
of Liberty, where no other passport to the best of society is required, 
than gentlemanly behaviour and an honest hand.” 





A FRIEND of mine writing from Interlachen, and driven for amuse- 
ment one wet day to the Livre des Etrangers, has sent me the following 
as a pendant to the above: 


Jungfrau looks to me like a lady 
Sitting quietly down on her haunches, 
And flinging at Goatherds so gaily 
Her snowballs, and huge avalanches, 
Her form, it is made to perfection, 
Her bust white as marble appears ; 
But then ’tis a horrid reflection, 

To think she is made with Glaciers, 


And here are more extracts. This from the book at the Righi-Kulm. 


Pour jouir de la belle vue 
J’ai monté, un paquet sur le dos, 
Lorsque du ciel creve une nue 
Qui me transperca jusq’aux os. 
Z n’ai jamais vu de ma vie 
omber en un jour autant d’eau, 
Et quoique j’eusse un parapluie, 
Il m’eut plus plu, qu’il plat plutét. 


This was to the address of poor Albert Smith, at Chamounix: 


What a poor book am I, my only crime, 

That noodles in me have their names bewritten ; 
Yet Mr. Smith, with indignation smitten, 

Has vowed a mighty vow in London town, 

That he will put me and my nonsense down ! 
Well may I tremble, for in prose or rhyme, 
None has put down more nonsense in his time. 
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In questa casa troverte 
Toutes les choses que vous souhaitez, 
Bonum vinum, coctos carnes, 

Neat postchaises, horses, harness, 
Bous, dpyiOés, (Z90us, “apves. 





Reapers of the current literature of the day are often at a loss in 
recalling, if they ever knew, the real names of those who have written 
under a nom de plume. We have, therefore, thought it not labor lost 
to string together such as occur to us at present for the use of the pa- 
trons of Zhe Leader. 

The author of “ Rutledge,” and several other creditable productions 
in fiction, was Miss Miriam Coles, now Mrs. Harris, of New York. 
The “New Gospel of Peace” was written by Richard Grant White, 
better known for his later Shaksperean labors. “Orpheus C. Kerr” is 
Robert H. Newell. ‘“ Artemus Ward” was Charles F. Browne, who 
died in England last summer. “Carl Benson” is Charles A. Bristed, 
a grandson, we believe, of John Jacob Astor, the New York millionaire. 
“ Marion Harland” is Mrs. Virginia Terhune. “TIranius” is the Rev. 
I. S. Prime. “ Jeems Pipes” is Stephen C. Massett. “ Howard Glyn- 
don” is a lady— Laura C. Redden. “ Doesticks” is a son-in-law of 
Fanny Fern, (Mrs. Parton,) Mortimer Thompson. “Jennie June,” the 
graceful critic of fashion, and chronicler of fashionable New York co- 
teries, is Mrs. Jennie Croly. “ Miles O’Reilly,” almost everybody now 
knows, was the late Gen. Charles G. Halpine, of New York. “K.N. 
Pepper” is James W. Morris. “ Barry Gray,” chiefly of the New York 
Home Fournal, is Robert Barry Coffin. The “Lounger” of Harper’s 
is George W. Curtis. The Sparrowgrass papers originated with the 
genial and gifted F. S. Cozzens. “Ik Marvel,” who has lately taken 
to Agriculture, is Donald G. Mitchell. “Occasional,” of the Philadel- 
phia press, cou/d not be anybody but John W. Forney, the publisher. 
“ Burleigh” is Matthew H. Smith. “Perley” and “Raconteur,” Major 
Ben Perley Poor. “ Malakoff,” who wrote for the New York Zimes, 
was Dr. Johnson—not Boswell’s Dr. Johnson. “Mace Sloper” is C. 
G. Leland. “Josh Billings,” A.W. Shaw. “Timothy-Titcomb,” Dr. 
J. G. Holland. “Gail Hamilton,” Miss Abigail E. Dodge. “ Mc- 
Arone,” George Arnold. “Mrs. Partington,’ of the Boston papers, 
B. P. Shillaber. “Ned Buntline,” such as he is, E. Z. C. Judson. 
“Edmund Kirke,” J. R. Gilmore. “John Phcenix,” the late Capt. 
Derby. A Boston school teacher writes himself “ Oliver Optic.” 

“ Harry Franco,” we believe, is Charles F. Briggs. The “Misses 
Wetherill” proved to be Susan and Anna Warner, and are so regarded 
the “wide world” over. Henry Clapp, Jr., has at times styled himself 
“Figaro.” Henry Ward Beecher no longer *’s it in the New York /n- 
dependent. John Savage has often hid himself, and sometimes his 
genius, behind “ Ezek Richards.” H. Waterson, as a writer, has oc- 
casionally played the part of “Asa Trenchard.” “Paul Crayton” was, 
in truth, J. T. Trowbridge. Col. T. B. Thorpe turned a “Bee Hunter” 
on several occasions. Peter Parley’s son, J. C. Goodrich, Sr., wrote 
himself down as “ Dick Tink” in the New York journals. “Ion,” of 
the Baltimore Suz, was well-known to be E. Kinzman. 
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To these we may add: “Florence Percy” was Mrs. Elizabeth Akers ; 
and “ Daisy Howard,” Myra Daisy McCrum. Mrs. C. M. Kirkland 
wrote at times under the signature of “ Mary Clavers.” “ Petroleum 
V. Nasby,” an especial favorite of the late President Lincoln, and now 
of would-be-President Wade, and not a great many others beside, is an 
Ohio editor, rejoicing in the name of Dr. Loke. 

We invite any corrections, as well as an extension of this list.—Ba/ 
timore Leader. 


“THE LAND WE LOVE.” 


BY FATHER RYAN. 





Land of the gentle and brave! 
Our love is as wide thy woe, 

It deepens beside every grave, 
Where the heart of a hero lies low. 


Land of the brightest of skies! 

Our love glows the more ’mid thy gloom ; 
Our hearts by the saddest of ties, 

Cling closely to thee in thy doom. 


Land where the desolate weep ! 
In a sorrow too deep to console, 

Our tears are but streams making deep, 
The ocean of love in our soul. 


Land where the victor flag waves! 
Where only the dead are the free, 

Each link of the chain that enslaves, 
Shall bind us the closer to thee. 


Land where the sign of the cross, 
Its shadow of sorrow hath shed ! 
We measure our love by the loss, 
Thy loss — by the graves of our dead. 





Nor ParTIcuLAR.— Those who knew the gay and fascinating Captain 
Magruder as a Captain of Artillery at Newport, or more recently as a 
General in the Confederate Army, will enjoy the following : 

In 1863, Magruder, then a Confederate General, had camped at a 
comfortable place, and made his headquarters at a country house with 
broad, cool verandas. Dinner for himself and staff was placed on the 
table, when a reckless young Kentuckian passed by, looked at the 
spread, and, liking it, quietly sat down, regardless of the company, and 
began to eat. 

“ My friend,” said Magruder, sternly, “do you know in whose com- 
pany you are dining?” 

“Company?” replied Kentucky. “No. I used to be very particu- 
lar about company, but since I got to be a soldier, I don’t care a red 
who I eat with.” 
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WOODLAND MUSIC. 


What saith the hum of the woodlands, 
The undertone of the air? 

Can fancy understand it, 
Or human words declare? 

Mine can ; at least, I dream so, 
As I listen and compare. 


The trees, from leaves and branches, 
All seem to whisper and sigh, 

As lovers might to lovers, 
Under the moonlit sky, 

As passionate and foolish — 
Letting the world go by. - 


The grass to the grass makes music, 

As the wind in its current rolls, 
The sedges sigh to the willows, 

The flower with the flower condoles, 
Each in its little circle, 

As if they were human souls, 


The tiniest life in the sunbeam, 
In the pebble’s caverns dark, 
In the ripple of the shallows, 
Where a straw may be an ark — 
In the shelter of the masses, 
In the crinkles of the bark, 


There’s war among the myriads 
That flutter, and float, and crawl ; 

There’s cruelty, and bloodshed, 
And agony ’mid them all — 

The strong consuming the feeble, 
The large oppressing the small. 


In their little world they suffer, 
As man in his larger sphere ; 

Yet not, in God’s great bounty, 
Without some blessings clear, 

And the kindly compensations 
That balance a fate severe. 


Their voices, though we hear not, 
Keep time to the tune of Spring ; 

The bee in the rose is happy, 
And the moth upon the wing ; 

And the worm has as much enjoyment 
As the birds that soar and sing. 


Ay, here in this breezy woodland, 
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Under the bright blue sky, 
To me all nature whispers, 

And the grass and the flowers reply, 
The old, the eternal chorus, 

“We live, we love, we die.” 





Tuirty or forty years ago, when it was the fashion to send the young 
man of the period, en pension, to Geneva, with a view to his acquiring 
the rich and pure French accent of that town, a merchant of the city 
of London, wishing to give his son the benefit of a continental educa- 
tion, and a chance of acquaintance with the dene nati, bene vestiti, et 
mediocriter docti, who abounded there, sent him under cover to the 
eminent firm of Lombard, Odier, & Cie, bankers ; and instructed them 
that, during the time his son remained in Geneva, he was to draw as 
much money as everheliked. Attheend of the year Messrs. Lombard 
wrote to papa to say young Hopeful had drawn “dix mille livres,” 
and hoped he had not exceeded a reasonable amount. Papa was hor- 
rified. How the deuce could the fellow spend £10,000 at a place like 
that? Off he started chaise and four, travelled night and day, and ar- 
rived at the bankers, pale and haggard. Ten thousand pounds, he 
cried, how could you let him draw such a sum? Lombard, Odier, & 
Cie, expressed themselves astonished at the moderation of the young 
gentleman, and assured papa that a young man of his rank and station 
could not hold his own amongst the lions of Genevaon less. And then 
it was explained to him that there was a difference between livre (a 
franc) and livre sterling. ‘“ Ah! vous voulez dire ces petites 14,” said 
papa, in a tone of exquisite contempt ; “donnez lui autant qu’il en 
voudra!” And away he rushed back to town. 





Horace VERNET, the eminent French artist, was returning from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, when there happened to be in the same carriage with 
him two English spinster ladies, very prudish and prim, and of a cer- 
tain age. Vernet’s appearance was striking, and the ladies, after scan- 
ning him attentively whenever they thought he was looking the other 
way, began to communicate to one another their observations upon him 
in a rather loud whisper, thinking, apparently, that as they spoke in 
their own language, they were at liberty to make what comments they 
pleased. The veteran painter was intensely amused, but was too much 
a man of the world to manifest the slightest consciousness of what was 
going on. It was not long before the train had to pass through a tun- 
nel. Vernet, seizing the opportunity, leaned forward, so as to be within 
hearing of his neighbours, and applied a smacking salute to the back 
of his hand. On emerging from the temporary obscurity, his face had 
assumed a mischievous expression, which, as he intended, was soon in- 
terpreted by each lady to the prejudice of the other, each charging 
each with having received from the moustachioed stranger the mysteri- 
ous kiss in the dark. Arrived at the terminus, as all were alighting, 
Vernet offered his hand to help his fellow-travellers out of the carriage, 
and then with a graceful bow, took leave of them, saying as he retired, 
to their dismay, in perfectly correct English, “ Adieu, ladies ; I suppose 
I shall never have the satisfaction of knowing to which of you I am in- 
debted for the unexpected but valued favour I received in the tunnel.” 
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ANOTHER story of the great Horace. He was one day breakfasting 
at the Café de Foy, in the Palais Royal, when, drawing a bottle of cham- 
pagne, the cork flew up to the ceiling, leaving behind it an unsightly 
blemish in the newly-decorated surface. Vernet looked at the damage, 
and ugly enough it was, in the midst of that pure white and gold firma- 
ment ; then he looked at the face of mine host, and beheld in it a mix- 
ture of consternation and suppressed anger. “My good sir,” said 
Vernet, “make yourself easy, to-morrow I will touch that offending 
spot with a wand which will make it the source of golden showers.” 
The landlord opened his eyes, and he opened his ears ; he was too pol- 
itic to object to an arrangement which sounded so promising, though he 
did not exactly understand it. The morrow came, and with it, at an 
early hour, came Horace Vernet with his pallet and paint-brushes. He 
asked for a ladder, and in less than an hour the centre of the injured 
compartment was embellished with a swallow on the wing, destined to 
form the attraction and admiration of coming generations of customers. 
Contrary to the assertion of the proverb, that one swallow of Horace 
Vernet not only made a summer, but it created a perpetual summer in 
the financial atmosphere of the Café de Foy. The story got wind, and 
every one wanted to see Horace Vernet’s Airondelle; and in order to 
see it, and to say they had seen it, it was necessary to expend a certain 
sum in eatables. Never was caged bird so petted and cared for, and 
in all subsequent decorations of the premises the world-famed swallow 
was respected and preserved. Even now that the house has changed 
its destination — being no longer a Café — the swallow of Horace Ver- 
net still soars above the heads of admiring connoisseurs, who come to 
visit it with increased enthusiasm now that its gifted author has passed 
away. 





HoRACE AGAIN.—A wealthy Jewish banker was anxious to be put on 
canvas by Vernet. A picture of Vernet’s, he reflected, was an invest- 
ment as well as a joy for ever. It might, some years hence, fetch a 
very high price, and was therefore worth securing even at a small sacri- 
fice. Vernet, however, he knew, was not a man to make two prices, 
and his only chance was cleverly to cajole him into naming a low figure 
the first time. Vernet at once saw the game of his wily customer ; he 
looked him in the face, and with one glance took him in from head to 
foot, estimated the length of his pocket, and at the same time the mea- 
sure of his meanness ; he then said, in a resolute tone : — 

“™M. le Baron, my price for a full length portrait of you would be 
10,000 francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs! My dear Vernet, would you ruin me? I 
can’t give that sum for a mere portrait.” 

Vernet shrugged his shoulders. “That is just as you please; there 
is no necessity to put yourself to the expense, and, indeed, it seems to 
me a very foolish way of spending your money ; but that is not my af- 
fair. I wish you good morning.” 

M. le Baron stood bewildered ; he wanted the portrait, but he could 
not make up his mind to part with so great a sum; he went home a 
sadder but not perhaps a wiser man. He resolved to shake off all 
thought of this extravagant indulgence, but it would come back upon 
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him ; have it he must, and in less than a week he was again in the pain- 
ter’s studio. 

“Well, M. Vernet,” he began, “have you thought over the matter we 
were talking about the other day?” 

“No, upon my word I haven't, indeed,” said the painter, without sus- 
pending his occupation ; “I have been very busy, and as it was a set- 
tled matter when you left there was no object in thinking of it again. 
We have had a pleasant change in the weather, M. le Baron, since I 
saw you,” added he, after a pause. 

R could scarcely conceal his vexation, and felt more desirous 
than ever to possess the object of his longings. 

“Now, M. Vernet, I am still open to arrange for that picture, and I 
came to-day to offer you 5000 francs for it ; but, mind, not one centime 
more. When shall I give you the first sitting?” 

“Oh, my dear sir, don’t mention it again, pray. I had the honour to 
name to you my conditions ; you must be good enough to regard them 
as final. Good morning, M. R.,” and he politely conducted his visitor 
to the door, pallet in hand. 

“Confound the fellow’s impudence,” exclaimed the disappointed mz/- 
4ionnaire, finding himself alone on the landing. “Why, hang him: he’s 
as obstinate as a mule. I shan’t manage him after all!” and he went 
away puzzled and mortified. Another and another haggling interview 
took place ; but always with the same niggardly policy on the part of 
the banker, and the same cool indifference on that of the painter. A 
long interval of hesitation followed, when one day, Baron R., having 
screwed himself up to the required pitch, and resolved to have his por- 
trait, even at the startling sum demanded, again presented himself in 
the painting room. 

“M. Vernet!” he exclaimed ; “you have gained your point ; I give 
in — paint me at your own price!” 

“Paint you /” exclaimed Vernet, with well feigned surprise ; “what, 
again?” 

“ Again? what do you mean?” 

“Why, I Aave painted your portrait, ever so long ago ; all the time 
you were sitting huxtering there, I was taking your portrait, and as you 
are so poor, I will make you the compliment of it; you are painted 
without any charge.” 

“Generous man!” exclaimed the modern Shylock; “I accept; 
where is the magic canvas, that I may admire it?” 

“You will find it in the Prise de Ja Sma/a, now at Versailles ; it has 
just been removed from my studio into its place.” 

R hastened to Versailles, he rushed into the midst of the admi- 
ring crowd congregated before the latest production of the great pain- 
ter; he séarched the surface with palpitating heart ; but imagine his 
dismay ; in one corner of the grand picture he saw himself represented 
in the diabolical figure of a Jew running away with acasket! He hur- 
ried back to Paris, and after reproaching Vernet with the severity of 
his pleasantry, begged him, on any terms, to paint it out. 

“T consent,” said Vernet ; “but on this condition. I asked you 
10,000 francs, to paint your portrait, and you could well afford to give 
it me ; but you bargained with genius, though you expected and would 
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have received its unlimited exertions ; I now demand 20,000 to efface 
it, and if you refuse, it remains there as a reminiscence of this little 
joke.” Vernet was inexorable ; the Jew could never bring himself to 
draw so large a cheque, even to undraw such a picture, and he went 
out of the world, leaving behind him the equivocal memento. 





RETURNED. 


So you’re back from your travels, old fellow, 
And you left but a twelvemonth ago ; 
You’ve hobnobbed with Louis Napoleon, 
Eugenie, and kissed the Pope’s toe. 
By Jove, it is perfectly stunning, 
Astounding — and all that you know ; 
Yes, things are about as you left them 
In Mud Flat a twelvemonth ago. 


The Boys !— They’re all right — O, Dick Ashley, 
He’s buried somewhere in the snow ; 
He was lost on the Summit, last winter, 
And Bob has a hard row to hoe. 
You knew that he’s got the consumption ? 
You didn’t! Well, come, that’s a go ; 
I certainly wrote you at Baden, 
Dear me —that was six months ago. 


I got all your outlandish letters, 
All stamped by some foreign P. O. 
I handed, myself, to Miss Mary 
That sketch of a famous chateau. 
Tom Saunders is living at Frisco — 
They say that he cuts quite a show. 
You didn’t meet Euchre-deck Billy 
Any where on your road to Cairo? 


So you thought of the rusty old cabin — 
The pines, and the valley below ; 

And heard the North Fork of the Yuba, 
As you stood on the banks of the Po? 

’ Twas just like your romance, old fellow ; 
But now there is standing a row 

Of stores on the site of the cabin 
That you lived in a twelvemonth ago. 


But it’s jolly to see you, old fellow — ° 
To think it’s a twelvemonth ago! 
And you have seen Louis Napoleon, 
And look like a Johnny Crapaud. 
Come in. You will surely see Mary — 
You know we are married. What, no? 
O, aye. I forgot there was something 
Between you a twelvemonth ago. 
—The Overland Monthly. 
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UNPUBLISHED Porm oF Burns.—In making inquiries among my 
Ayrshire friends respecting the Rev. Thomas Brisbane, minister of 
Dunlop about 1780, whom I believe to be the person to whom your 
correspondent refers (4" S. i. 553) as the author of a poem called 
“The Ordination,” I have received from a friend the following poem, 
which is believed to be the production of Burns, and which, so far as I 
am aware, has never been published. My friend says: 


“ Ayr, 24th Sept., 1868. 
“On the other side, I send you a copy of the poem which I took down from the 
dictation of the old lady I told you about. She gave it to me as an unpublished poem 
of Burns. She says that she is one hundred and three years of age ; and the first 
time I saw her, she told me that she remembered seeing Burns in Thornhill. I 
called on the old lady lately, and found her still vigorous considering her great 
age.’ 


“TO THE POTATO. 


Guid e’en, my auld acquaintance cronie ! 
I’m glad to see thee bloom sae bonnie ; 
Of fruits and flowers there is nae monie 
Can match wi’ thee; 
I question much if there be onie, 
At least to me. 


It’s now twa months’ since ye’ve been wi’ us ; 
As soon ’s ye can, come in and see us; 
Ye’ll banish poverty quite frae us, 
The time ye stay ; 
And trowth, I hope ye winna lea’ us 
Till Whitsunday. 


T’ll mak my braw young bouncing wencher 
Place thee upon a bowl or trencher, 
Wi’ floods o’ milk as deep as Stinchar, 
In case I had it; 
T’'ll show thee fairly I’m nae flincher, 
When ance I said it. 


Ye’re now the poor folks bread and scon, 
And hungry meals ye gam stan yon 
Frae me to him that fills the throne 
O’ happy Britain. 
Baith young and auld, man, wife, and wean, 
Ye haud them eating.” 


As this was taken down from dictation, the spelling of the Scotch 
language may not be the original of the poet, if it is really his pro- 
duction as the old lady believes. I have looked over the, published 
poems both in Currie and Chambers, and I do not find among them 
this poem “To the Potato.” So far as I can judge, it is quite in the 
style of Burns ; but I leave your readers to determine for themselves. 

Assuming it to be the genuine production of the poet, I think that 
there is internal evidence to show the period at which it must have 
been written. It is curious that the river Stinchar should be men- 
tioned, and that we should find in the first line of one of the earliest 
of his charming lyrics, if not the very earliest, the same river appear- 
ing. I refer to “ My Nannie, O,” which is believed to have been writ- 
ten at Lochlea about 1783, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
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“ Behind yon hills where Stinsiar flows, 
Mang moors and mosses many, O, . 
The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And Ill awa to Nannie, O.” 


Subsequently the poet thought the name of the river not sufficiently 
euphonius, and Chambers (vol. i. p. 43) says that he substituted “ Lu- 
gar” for it. Here, however, we have the same river, though spelt some- 
what differently ; but no argument can be based on the spelling, as the 
poem was taken down from dictation. ; 

Then observe what a glimpse of the domestic state of matters the 
whole bearing of the poem gives! With what delight he looks forward 
to the expected crop that is to “haud them eating”! With what gusto 
he speaks of the “champit potatoes with their soups of milk”! I use 
expressions well known to Scotchmen. The whole shows a household 
who were suffering from the ves angusta domi, and this is exactly what 
we know to have been the state of matters in the family of the poet in 
these early times. The potato was beginning to be an important item 
in the food of the struggling poor about 1783 or thereabouts, and there- 
fore it is not surprising to find it spoken of in the exulting tone which 
pervades the poem. 

The only notice of it in the published poems of Burns that I can at 
present call to my remembrance is in “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” to this 
effect : — 

“ And whan we chasten’d him therefor, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 
As set the warld a’ in a roar 

O’ laughin’ at us: 
Curse thou his basket and his store, 
Kail and potatoes.” 


I think, then, that everything may lead us to the conclusion that it 
was written in Ayrshire, and was one of the earliest productions of his 
muse. 

The metre is the favourite stanza of the poet, the one employed in 
the “Verses to the Mouse.” It is what we find in Fergusson and Ram- 
say, and can even be traced to poets of a much earlier date. Is there 
not a peculiarity in the use of the word “wencher”? To talk of a 
“braw bouncing wench or lass” is common enough in Scotland, but is 
“wencher” ever used by old poets in the feminine gender? Perhaps 
some of your correspondents acquainted with old Scottish poets may 
be able to give an example. 

There is a gentleman in the county of Essex, who told me that he 
possessed several unpublished poems of Burns, and I am sure that I 
express the unanimous desire of the admirers of the poet that he should 
allow them to appear in your widely-circulating pages. No doubt, as 
he stated, the poet is very unequal and sometimes sinks to a level far 
beneath his high powers ; but his fame is now too well established in 
the opinion of the world to be influenced by anything of an inferior 
nature that he may have produced. What a treasure-trove it would 
prove if we could obtain some of the lyrics of Horace, which he may 
have thrown aside as unworthy of the fame which he was anxious to 
secure ! 


CRAUFARD TaIT RAMAGE. 
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Wietue_r the following “ Dundrearyism” on Shakspeare (after the 
races) is fairly attributable to one of the stewards of the Jerome Park 
Course or not, we are unable to decide. If any one can give a satis- 
factory explanation, it is probably Mr. Lar-n-e-J-r-m-e : 

“Look here—I—I thay. Wh—what’s that thombody thays — 
Sh — Shakspeare, is it? 

“The co— course of true love never did — did run smooth. Wh 
— what stuff! How could a co — course run? who ever thaw a course 
run? Take the Darby, ’Tisn’t the course that wins, is it, thtoopid ? 
It’s — it’s the horses that run on the co — course ; not the co — course 
that run on the horses. Sh — Shakspeare was a— was a— you know 
— I mean —he was a lunatic!” 
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The Statesman is the rather aspiring name of anew political and literary 
weekly review, which has recently been started in this city. In form 
and general appearance it is quite closely modelled afyft the New York 
Nation, being a well printed quarto of sixteen pag In politics, it 
belongs to the opposite school, and like Zhe Nation wwe suppose, 
represent the» most enlightened and respectable wing of its party. 
From the few numbers we have had the pleasure of reading, we should 
say that it amply fulfils the promise of its prospectus, that “it will be 
edited by a corps of able and experienced writers,— that it will endea- 
vor to deal with public men and measures, not in a spirit of narrow 
partisanship, but to discuss them at all times in a tone of enlightened 
statesmanship, liberality and candor.” A journal of this class, conduct- 
ed at a distance from the metropolis, is always at some disadvantage, 
and rarely escapes fiom a certain provincial narrowness. We fail, how- 
ever, to discover any indications of such a spirit in this case ; and 
although there is the strong native flavor, which always distinguishes 
good writing, there is no obtrusion of local prejudices and foibles. 
Indeed, we think it is not at all behind its older contemporaries, Zhe 
Round Table and The Nation, in any of those elements of character 
which promise the widest influence: in liberality, breadth of sympathy, 
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and high-toned manliness, it is, to our mind, somewhat in advance of 
either. It is with great pleasure that we notice the establishment of such a 
paper in our midst, and it will be a serious reflection upon the commu- 
nity if it is not liberally sustained. 





The blessed season is drawing near, when hearts grow warm, and 
benevolence beams from every smiling face. To most of us, it will 
come, perhaps, with all its usual glad and joyous accompaniments. But 
not, alas, to all. Glowering over many a hearthstone in this once happy 
land, sit gaunt famine and wan despair. This drear December blast, 
which draws us closer to the blazing fire, goes moaning over many a 
desolate Southern field, and weeps in mournful cadences around many 
a ruined home that once abounded in peace and plenty. And even in 
our midst, under the very shadows of stately palaces, crouch poverty 
and wretchedness enough to wring the hardest heart. Let the thought 
move us tosympathy and unstinted liberality. May the demon of Hate 
now poisoning the spring of our national life and happiness, be cruci- 
fied and slain. With the death of the old year, may every vestige of 
discord pass away, and its knell usher in a new auspicious day. 





“ Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night, 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind, 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





In closing the first year of Zhe New Eclectic, its conductors take occa- 
sion to express their warmest thanks for the kind consideration which 
has been accorded them by the Press, and the Public generally. The 
flattering commendations they have received from persons whose opin- 
ions they must respect, have been not a little gratifying to them, and 
have encouraged them to believe, that the labor they have undertaken 
will not be without useful results. In the new year, they are determined 
to relax none of their zeal to add to the interest and usefulness of their 
Magazine, and the value of their experience will, they hope, be made 
apparent in the increased acceptance of their work. 








MENU DU MOIS, 





Tue story of Palissy, the Huguenot potter, was always one of absorb- 
ing interest tous. Very much like it, and scarcely less exciting, if it 
be true, is that of Zhe Diamond Maker of Sacramento. ‘There are such 
people, without doubt, and their life is worth studying as phenomenal. 
—— ’Twas nineteen hundred years ago when a choir of angels flooded 
the Judean hills with heavenly light, and music whose burden was the 
glad promise of “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” And yet where 
are the signs of its coming? Christmas Carol is heavy with fore- 
boding, in which we all share. War, though always to be deplored, 
is not without many compensating advantages. It produces frequently 
grand developments of individual character. We are not given to 
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overmuch respect for the heroic. It behooves us then, the more to prte- 
serve the memory of the brave deeds and noble self-sacrifice which 
adorn the annals of our recent strife. It is sad to recall the sufferings 
and the struggles of Zee’s Miserables, but it is salutary. Despite 
our pious wish for the timely demise of our friends, the Stedmans, Zhe 
Woman's Kingdom still continues to flourish ; and will, we predict, in 
one form or other while there are men-subjects to be ruled.—— 
Phineas, not to be wanting in gallantry, we suppose, resolutely keeps the 
ladies’ company, and intends, doubtless, to see them safely to their 
journey’s end. The Romance of a Book-stall is one of those 
crisp literary papers which we do not find often enough or good enough 
in this country. Their mellowness is the result of leisure, which we 
never allow ourselves. The author of the verses entitled Under 
the Pine says in a private letter that “they are in memory of one of 
the purest, most artistic writers the South or the Country has had.” 
—— The Ruffian is one of the products of our modern civilization ; his 
character, accomplishments, and employments, as well as the admirable 
efficiency of the persons to whom society has entrusted the care of 
him, are graphically portrayed by the master artist—— If you wish 
your pulse set bounding with healthful excitement, by all means read 
“ Saved at Last,” a true story. In the light of such heroism we feel 
proud and hopeful of our race. Whatare your conquerors of empires, 
your spoilers of kingdoms, by the side of men who, for the love 
of their fellows, endured and dared such toil and danger? Dia- 
logues of the Dead is a sprightly view of English politics from an infer- 
nal stand-point. ‘The institutions of England are becoming constantly 
more conformed to the American spirit—a fact which fills a great 
number of her people with grave apprehension. We should not be 
too wise to learn something from this. Russian life and literature 
is little, or not at all known among us ; not, however, because it is not 
worth knowing, and we should be glad to have our ignorance dispelled. 
The review of /wan Turgenew will repay the reading. I 




















































































